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Front cover of Electric Boat’s new Annual Report 

lepicts some of the diversified post-war prod- 
ucts now built by the four Company plants at 
Groton, Connecticut; Bayonne, New Jersey and 
Montreal, Canada. 


A DIGEST OF THE 


47th Annual Report | 
OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


NET EARNINGS for 1946, after taxes and in- 
cluding estimated Excess Profits “carry-back”’ 
tax credit, came to $1,547,586, against $2,161,- 
171 in 1945. The 1946 earnings were $1.98 per 
share of Common Stock. In 1945 $3.11 was 
earned on the capital stock. 


DIVIDENDS in cash, totalling $1.25 per share, 
were paid during the 1946 year on the Common 
Stock, and $1.00 was paid and declared on the 
Preferred during the last six months of 1946. 
A stock dividend in new Preferred Stock, equiva- 
lent to $12.50 of stated value for each share of 
Common Stock, was distributed to stockholders 
in July, 1946. 


GROSS INCOME FROM OPERATIONS in 1946 
amounted to $14,369,000 against $45,439,500 
in 1945. 


UNFILLED ORDERS stood at approximately 
$4,541,000 on January 1, 1947 compared with 
$10,871,000 on January 1, 1946. New sub- 
marine development work is expected during 
1947. Canadair Limited, Electric Boat’s new 
Canadian aircraft subsidiary, had, as of April 
1, 1947, over $30,000,000 of uncompleted busi- 
ness on hand in transport aircraft and spare 
parts. 


NEW PRODUCTS of Electric Boat, consisting of 
offset printing presses, light weight truck bodies, 
a new line of motor cruisers, high speed trawlers 
and others, are in production and deliveries are 
increasing. 


CURRENT ASSETS, including inventories, less 
advances, amounted to $18,300,068, and cur- 
rent liabilities were $1,342,049 at December 31, 
1946, a ratio of 13.6 to 1, indicating a high 
state of liquidity. 


NET WORKING ASSETS amounted to $16,958,- 
019 at December 31, 1946, or $12.05 per Com- 
mon share after deducting $12.33 per Common 
share for stated value of the Preferred Stock. 
Working Assets at December 31, 1945 were 
$16,825,878, or $24.18 per share of capital 
stock then outstanding. 


NET BOOK VALUE stood at $20,468,414 at 
the 1946 year-end, or $17.09 per share of out- 
standing Common after deducting the stated 
value of the new Preferred equivalent to $12.33 
per Common share, or a total for comparative 
purposes of $29.42. Book value at the end of 
1945 was $20,111,820 or $28.91 per share of 
capital stock. 
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Copies of the complete 47th Annual Report are avail- 
able, while the supply lasts, on request to the Electric 
Boat Company, 33 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


build ANYTHING!” 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- The past is past. A new day and 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that a new year is on the horizon. . . 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. What you extract from the years 


ahead depends largely on wisdom 
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This steel adds luster to your 


You play a tough shot better if you 
have complete confidence in your club. 

When the head is the special-purpose 
Stainless Steel produced by Armco, 
your club always has the “sweet,” easy 


feel that good golfers demand in a top- . 


flight iron. Stainless club-heads clean 
like magic. They are solid bright metal 
all the way through . . . no plating to 
wear away when you buff off nicks and 
scratches. Irons made of Stainless Steel 
stay bright and lustrous through many 
seasons’ play. 


The successful use of Stainless Steel 
in club-heads suggests many other 
applications to manufacturers. Armco 
produces more than 60 grades of Stain- 
less in sheets, strip, bars and wire; so 
whether the.need is for high strength, 
long life, great heat resistance or beauty 
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of appearance, there is an Armco grade 
to meet the most exacting requirements. 
Many manufacturers have found Stain- 
less especially suitable for heating 
equipment, chemical processing and 
food preparation equipment, as well as 
better-looking for home products and 
appliances. 


Alert research and manufacturing 
skill have made Armco the leader in the 
field of special-purpose steels. ‘These 
steels go into high-quality appliances, 
equipment and machines for home, 
farm and industry. Armco research is 
constantly looking ahead . . . seeking 
new and improved steels for the better 
products of tomorrow. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 951 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The familiar Armco triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products 





The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1947 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
July 1, 1947, to stockholders of record at close of business 
June 6, 1947. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 
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BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of these 
booklets will be sent direct from the 
issuing firm to whom your request 
will be forwarded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Frnancrat Wor tp itself. 
Confine each letter to a request for 
a single booklet giving name and com- 
plete address. 

ADDRESS: Free Booklets De- 
partment, Financial World, 86 
Trinity Place, N. Y¥. 6, N. Y. 





Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions to provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 


* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often mispelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


7 * * 


Growth Stock in Chemical Field—New analysis 
of a small but progressive factor in the rare 
chemical field that should participate in the 
expanding use of atomic energy—a 5-page 
report prepared by a member of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


* * * 


Stability in Income—The securities of certain 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- 
vestors seeking stability of income. Pamphlet 
analyzes leading companies in the growing, de- 
pression-resistant cigarette industry. 


* * * 


Chemistry for the Layman—Descriptive leaflet 
for corporation and financial executives, writ- 
ten for the layman to secure a broader knowl- 
edge of the chemical industry and its future. 


aa . * 


Airplane Manufacturing Survey — Eighteen 
leading companies in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. firm — material includes 
charts and figures on the domestic airlines also. 


* * * 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review ot 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing ‘pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans, which afford consistent divi- 
dend income. 

= * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers — features 
include “The Stock Market,” “Business at 
Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


oo * * 


Modern-Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantage of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure designed to reduce hazards and pro- 
duce satisfactory lomg-term results. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure, gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratios, offered without obliga- 
tion to FINANCIAL WORLD readers. 


Buying Income — Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elimi- 
nate worry and loss. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


Railroads Link Industrial and Farm Areas with Major Ports 





Uollar Shortage 
An Export Threat? 


Thus far in 1947, our export balance has equaled a 


$9 billion annual rate. Larger imports or foreign 


loans, or both, are needed to sustain high exports 


any economic activities have 

followed trends during the past 
several years similar to those wit- 
nessed after World War I, and for- 
eign trade is no exception. United 
States exports boomed both during 
and after both conflicts, and while 
our imports also rose, our export 
surpluses, or “favorable” trade bal- 
ances, were in each case so large as 
to create a serious problem for other 
countries in attempting to pay for the 
goods they bought here. 


Trade Balance 


Obviously, we cannot long continue 
to sell more than we buy without 
international pump-priming of some 
sort. After the first World War, 
we loaned a tremendous volume of 
funds abroad, and since many of these 
loans were granted for non-revenue 
producing purposes—and our tariff 
policies were calculated to prevent 
the nations receiving them from bal- 
ancing their trade with us—a large 
proportion remains unpaid to this day. 

From a 1910-14 average of $2.2 
billion, our exports rose to $7.9 bil- 
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lion in 1919 and $8.2 billion in 1920, 
while imports on the same basis in- 
creased from $1.7 billion to $3.9 bil- 
lion and $5.3 billion. Thus our ex- 
port surplus grew from $500 million 
—an amount which could easily be 
offset by foreign shipping, banking 
and insurance services, expenditures 
by our tourists and immigrants’ re- 
mittances—to $4 billion and $3 bil- 
lion. 

During the latest war, both our 
exports and our export surpluses 
dwarfed all former records, rising 
respectively to $14.3 billion and $10.3 
billion in 1944. But this created no 
financing problem for our customers 
since Lend-Lease shipments repre- 
sented up to 80 per cent of our total 
exports; our commercial trade bal- 
ances were adverse from December 
1942 through August 1945. 

Since that time, however, it has 
been a different story. The Lend- 
Lease program officially ceased to op- 
erate at the end of the war, and while 
Department of Commerce figures 
show $654 million of Lend-Lease 
shipments for 1946, all of these with 


the exception of about $100 million 
were actually paid for by the recipi- 
ents, who were also called on to pay 
for a record volume of commercial 
exports; total shipments last year 
exceeded $9.7 billion. Imports of 
$4.9 billion were also at a new high 
(except for the 1920 total), but the 
$4.8 billion discrepancy was the larg- 
est ever recorded in peacetime. 

Exports and imports of goods are 
the most important factors affecting 
the international balance of payments, 
but they are not the only ones. In- 
cluding military surpluses transferred, 
relief granted and services rendered, 
it is estimated that this country’s 
transactions as a creditor amounted 
to $15.3 billion in 1946. Our im- 
ports of goods and services totaled 
only $7.1 billion. Some $6.7 billion 
of the difference was made up by 
loans and gifts on our part, leaving 
slightly under $1.5 billion to be 
settled by shipments of gold to the 
United States and by reduction of 
foreign dollar balances—a substantial 
but not crippling amount. 


Estimated Transactions 


Early in March, the Department of 
Commerce predicted that our creditor 
transactions this year would amount 
to $16.2 billion, to be.offset by $9 
billion imports of goods and services, 
$5.8 billion loans and gifts and $1.4 
billion reduction in foreign gold and 
dollar balances—about the same as 
for 1946. But this calculation has 
now been upset. Imports have shown 
an increase, but not by as much as 
had been anticipated; and exports 
have grown tremendously. For the 
first four months they amounted to 
$4.9 billion, an annual rate of $14.7 
billion, while imports of $1.9 billion 
for the same period. were equal to 
only $5.7 billion on a twelve months’ 
basis. The indicated yearly export 
balance of some $9 billion on goods 
alone, about double that which had 
been anticipated, would mean an add- 
ed drain on foreign gold and dollar 
balances of over $4 billion for 1947, 


-with further withdrawals likely for 


an indefinite period thereafter. 
Actually, no such drains can take 
place. The rest of the world simply 
does not have such resources avail- 
able. Some South American coun- 
tries are still reasonably well supplied 
with dollars, but their holdings are 
dwindling. Others, including the Far 
East, France and other Western Eu- 
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ropean nations, Great Britain and 
Canada, are already suffering in 
greater or lesser degree from a short- 
age of dollars. Even Latin America 
finds its exchange position uncom- 
fortable. Last year was the first since 
1921, except 1938-40, in which this 
area failed to export more to the 
United States than it imported from 
us. Since the war ended, Latin 
American republics have concluded 
bilateral trade agreements with 33 
other nations in an effort to conserve 
their dollar resources. 

Canada, our largest customer, had 
an export surplus of $350 million last 
year, which would appear to place her 
in a sound position. But this balance 
was the algebraic sum of a $950 ex- 
port balance in trade with nations 
other than the United States and a 
$600 million import balance in trade 
with us. The former was composed 
largely of currencies not freely con- 
vertible into U. S. dollars. 

This is the type of situation the 
International Monetary Fund was de- 
signed to alleviate, but with universal 
demand for a currency—ours—which 
is universally short, its usefulness will 
come to an abrupt end as soon as it 
has loaned its $2.75 billion holdings 
of U. S. dollars. 


Sterling Bloc 


In accordance with the terms of 
our 1946 loan of $3.75 billion to 
Great Britain, the British have agreed 
to make net sterling balances earned 
by Sterling Bloc countries freely con- 
vertible into dollars after July 15. 
This will bolster our potential ex- 
ports to these nations, but the over- 
all benefit will be nil since the dollar 
shortage of Great Britain herself, an 
important customer, will be corre- 
spondingly reduced. Actually, the 
Dominions have informally agreed 
not to convert sterling in such large 
amounts as to cause an undue drain 
on Britain’s dollars. 

Our exports cannot possibly re- 
main at present extremely high levels 
unless we loan (give?) dollars freely 
throughout the world, or considerably 
increase our imports. Probably both 
would be required. Any pronounced 
decline in our shipments abroad 
would have a decidedly deflationary 
effect at home. Exports amounted to 
6.9 per cent of Gross National Prod- 
uct in the first quarter. This sounds 
like a small proportion, but with the 
exception of 1943, when it was 
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equaled, and 1944, when it was slight- combined to limit the goods available 
ly exceeded, it is the highest level to us from Europe. And our own 
witnessed since 1920. - policies are none too encouraging to 
The outlook for materially higher imports, as witness the threat made in 
imports is none too bright. We need Congress that any tariff lowered by 
them—they amounted to only 2.7 per the State Department under the 
cent of GNP in the first quarter, reciprocal trade program will be 
against 3.5 per cent in 1937, 4.4 per raised by Congress if the cut damages 
cent in 1929 and 6.2 per cent in 1920 a “vital” industry. Thus it appears 
—but wartime devastation, poor crop that in the absence of very substantial 
weather and the drain on British coal foreign credits, the coming months 
supplies due to the cold winter have will witness a decline in exports. 
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L ive Investment : 
onservative invesimen 
sh 
Although bond averages are near 15-month lows, . 
yields are not yet liberal on top ranking issues; pr 
here’s a selected half dozen stressing safety y 
year ago last February, the Dow- dozen issues appearing in the tabula- § 
Jones 40-bond price average tion should prove useful. = 
reached a high of 109.7, having ad- The group returns an average yield th 
vanced 26.67 points from a prewar to maturity in the vicinity of 234 per § * 
low of 83.06 in May 1940. This index cent per annum, ranging from a low by 
recently stood at 102.24, showing.a of 2.55 per cent to a high of 3.08 per 0! 
net decline of about 7% points from cent for individual issues. With a k 
the peak. It has thus lost about 28 single insignificant exception, recent J P 
per cent of its bull market gain. quotations are below ordinary call " 
A relatively even greater stability prices and all but one are priced be- ; 
would, of course, be shown by issues low sinking fund call prices them- § © 
ranking at the top of the investment _ selves. S 
scale. Thus, while there has been The list as a whole offers the fur- 
some improvement in the rates of re- ther protection of measures of indus- , 
turn, they by no means place the trial and geographical diversification. , 
quality bonds in the liberal yield cate- There are two railroads, one a major § ° 
gory. Nor is any such development western carrier and the other an im- § © 
in early prospect, under government portant eastern link between the “ 
fiscal policies definitely committed to Pennsylvania and New Haven sys- 
low interest rates. tems. There are two operating utili- § ° 
The average investor, of course, ties, serving the important New York § * 
finds little appeal in the returns avail- City and Philadelphia areas. And § ‘ 
able to him from first rank bonds. there are two industrials, one among § * 
But for those who must place quality the “Big Five” meat packers and 
first, minimizing risks at the sacrifice the other a national leader in the tire 
of income, the selection of a half and rubber industry. 
Quality Bonds for Conservative Investors 
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Recent Yield 

Call Market to 
. Price Price Maturity 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4s, 1995............. N.C. 129% 2.87% 
Cons. Edison WN. Y. 234s, 1082.2... ces cccccc wees *105.85 103% 2.59 
Cudahy Packing 25s, 1967 ............0-eeeeeees 4102% 98% 2.75 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 254s, 1972 .............. §103% 10034 2.55 
N. Y. Connecting R.R. B 27s, 1975 .............. $105 96% 3.08 
Philadelphia Electric 234s, 1981.............. ests 104.4 104% 2.58 








* 102.85 for sinking fund. f 100 for sinking fund. § 101 for sinking fund. % 102.50 for sinking fund. 
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Hil Hoyalties—Snares 
For the Unwary 


They have their place in the investment -pic- 


ture but unless purchasers are aware of all 


their aspects serious capital 


Re the past twelve months 
the average price of crude oil 
has risen 60 per cent to $1.89 a bar- 
rel, which compares with the war- 
time controlled ceiling of $1.17. 
Profits of crude oil producing com- 
panies rose substantially, despite 
sharply higher labor and other costs, 
but the full benefit of the increase 
accrued to holders of royalties from 
producing wells, for royalties are 
based on crude oil prices regardless 
of operating costs. 

The attractiveness of oil royalties, 
very naturally, has been considerably 
enhanced not only in consequence of 
the 70-cents-a-barrel increase in the 
selling price of crude oil, but also 
by the outlook for a sustained period 
of satisfactory prices and of a mar- 
ket for all the oil domestic wells can 
produce. At the same time the need 
for caution on the part of investors, 
lured by the liberal return offered 
by oil royalty interests, has increased. 


Speculative Characteristics 


The high price of crude has stimu- 
lated exploration for new sources of 
oil and has: eneouraged secondary re- 
covery of oil from wells or fields from 
which production was not profitable 
at lower prices. The uncertain life 
span of royalties from new wells or 
wells in secondary production in- 
creases the speculative nature of oil 
royalties considered as a group. 

Oil royalties represent no equities ; 
there are no tangible physical assets 
back of them. All that the owner 
of a royalty receives is a percentage 
of the value of the oil that comes out 
of a well. When the oil is exhausted, 
the royalty ceases. But the so- 
called oil royalties available ‘to the 
ordinary purchaser are not royalties 
on the output of a particular well. 
They generally are only interests or 
shares in a management company en- 
gaged in buying, holding and selling 
oil royalties much as open-end invest- 
JUNE 11, 1947 


loss may result 


ment management trusts operate in 
listed industrial or rail securities. 
The history of the management—its 
experience, returns to its sharehold- 
ers, and the standing of its officers 
—are of prime importance. 

Apart from this there are many 
other phases of oil royalties with 
which the purchaser should familiar- 
ize himself thoroughly before plac- 
ing any part of his funds in these es- 
sentially speculative media. Failure 





Oil Knows No Frontiers 


to consider every aspect may lead to 
serious loss of capital. 

The return that may be received on 
an oil royalty or royalty interest is 
not all income. A considerable part 
of the revenue must be regarded as 
a return of principal. Whether the 
royalty covers one well or a group, 
fundamentally the same _ principle 
governs: when the final drop of oil 
is pumped from a well it becomes 
just another hole in the ground. 
Therefore, interim returns must be 
regarded as including a return of the 
original principal as well as an ade- 
quate return on the investment. 

Some of the oil lands of the coun- 
try are owned by companies engaged 
in extracting crude oil for their own 
refineries, or for sale to others, but 
usually the ground is only leased. 
Leases, according to the custom of 


. the industry, are ordinarily on a roy- 


alty basis, the owner of the property 
receiving no money, or only a nomi- 
nal cash payment. The royalty is’ 
usually one-eighth of the oil produced. 
No oil actually is delivered ; at stated 
times a cash settlement is made. 
For the most part land-owners pre- 
fer to sell their royalties rather than 
to receive the royalty income in in- 
stalments over an indefinite period. 
All parties recognize that the life of 
an oil well is, as uncertain as the 
amount of oil it will produce or the 
price at which it will sell over the 
years. Many gushers have spouted 
for weeks or months, only to settle 
down to a few barrels of oil a day. 
Investment in oil royalties devel- 
oped along with the oil industry. In 
the beginning individual investors 
bought up royalties and held them 
until the wells expired. The organiza- 
tion of share companies to deal in 
royalties on a large scale was a natural 
next step. Greater diversification 
was obtained by this means, and the 
organizers adopted the procedure 
generally followed today of confining 
purchases to royalties from producing 
wells, retaining them as long as re- 
turns were satisfactory, and disposing 
of them when diminishing returns 
warned that the day was near when 
production and royalties would cease. 


Success Factors 


Success of companies engaged 
in royalty operations hinges on abil- 
ity of the management to keep well 
invested in royalties providing gener- 
ous income. Many companies, par- 
ticularly those managed by men of 
long experience in the oil industry 
itself, have been successful and in- 
vestors have fared well. Others— 
some through lack of experience, 
plain ill luck, or because they were 
too often of the wiidcat promotion 
type—failed, and their shares became 
just so much waste paper. 

New companies are constantly 
springing up and with the oil indus- 
try headed for new peaks of volume 
sales in a period of high crude oil 
prices, a new era of intensive promo- 
tion of royalty company shares is 
likely to open soon. Before placing 
funds in such companies, however, in- 
vestors will be well advised to ac- 
quaint themselves fully with every 
aspect of oil royalties as well as with 
the management identified with .com- 
panies in which shares are offered. 





“Fair Trade’ Acts 
A frag to Business 


Miller-Tydings and state acts may check essen- 
tial price adjustments and handicap business. 
Federal Trade Commission to look into situation 


s another step in its campaign, 

keynoted by President Truman 
on April 26, to induce key companies 
in basic and consumer goods imdus- 
tries to reduce prices where possible, 
the Administration through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ‘has launched 
a broad study of the so-called “fair 
trade” laws which ‘have been enacted 
in 45 states. 

These acts admittedly are.a formid- 
able barrier to compliance with the 
price-reduction aims of Mr. Truman, 
but their bulwark is the Federal Mil- 
ler-Tydings amendment to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. It exempts price 
maintenance from ‘prosecution under 
the anti-trust laws where ‘state laws 
permit virtual combinations ‘between 
manufacturers and dealers ‘to ‘hold 
prices at specified levels. 


Administration Opposed 


It is not very clear just what the | 


FTC can do, to right whatever ‘it may 
find wrong in ‘the situation, unless it 


be to recommend ‘nullification of the 
state laws through repeal of ‘the Mil- ' 


ler-Tydings amendment. ‘Conceivably 


this would ‘not ‘be ill received ‘by the ' 
The Administration ‘has ' 


President. 
been opposed to the amendment -ever 
since its enactment in 1937 as a rider 
to an appropriations bill which Mr. 
Roosevelt signed under ‘protest. Mr. 


Truman’s own Missouri is ‘one of the | 
three states which so far have refused | 


to enact fair trade laws—the two 


others are Vermont and Texas—al- ! 
though such a'bill recently was passed ; 


by Missouri’s lower ‘House ‘and ssent 
on to the Senate. 
Whatever the range of ‘motives be 


hind the FTC study, in which ‘it has | 


the cooperation of ‘the President’s 
Council of ‘Economic Advisers, and ; 
John L. Steélman, Assistant to ‘the 
President, it:is dbvious that legislation 
which permits the manufacturer ‘to. 
dictate the minimum ‘price -at which | 
his product ‘is sold ‘is :a 'bar to -price | 
6 


reduction at the consumer level un- 
less the manufacturer voluntarily, or 
under prodding, is inclined to refigure 


costs, narrow his margins and modify 


his sales contracts accordingly. The 
so-called fair trade acts in most states 
are in accord in the provision that the 
manufacturer need arrange a mini- 


mum price contract with only one re- 


tailer, thereafter notifying all other 
sellers of his product just what price 
has ‘been established as the fair trade 
price. 

A few price reductions already 
have been announced by manufactur- 
ers—in rubber tires, for one item— 
but thus far there has been no indi- 
cation of a rush to comply with the 
Truman program. On the other hand; 
there are medications that. some re- 


tailers, disturbed by sluggish business 
and consumer resistance to high 
prices, are resorting to various meth- 
ods of evading fair price regulations 
in order to get rid of slow-moving 
items which are clogging their inven- 
tories. 

Outward maintenance of minimum 
prices but extra-liberal trade-in al- 
lowances accomplish much the same 
end as price-cutting. And in the radio 
field a number of retailers recently 
have advertised sharp reductions in 
receivers, intimating that the sets are 
of standard make but that the manu- 
facturers’ name cannot -be revealed. 
This is a repetition of a familiar sales 
device, used every so often to clear 
out surplus stocks without disturbing 
manufacturers’ fixed minimums for 
branded sets. 


Early Efforts 


The effort to force retailers to 
maintain prices at levels fixed by the 
manufacturer and not by competition, 
has been traced back to 1785, when 
the Booksellers Association of Lon- 
don was formed to compel booksellers 
to maintain prices. It survived. oppo- 
sition until along in the 1850s when 
Charles Dickens and Thomas Carlyle 
took up the cudgels for the dissenting 








Rayon Manufacturing Demonstrated 


The process of turning 
a ‘liquid ‘imte a solid 
filament is being per- 
formed publicly for the 
first time by a spinning 
machine displayed by 
the American Viscose 
Corporation at the In- 
‘ternational Exposition 
of Textiles at Grand 
Central Palace, New 
‘York City, currently 
‘until June 14. A molas- 
ses-like liquid is con- 
tinuously forced through 
‘490 ‘holes in a platinum 
spinnerette, which looks 
‘like a small thimble. As 
the liquid ‘leaves the 
spinnerette and passes 
‘through a chemical 
solution, it solidifies to 
‘form a 1,100 denier 
yarn. Later this month 
the machine will be ex- 
‘hibited at the American 
Home Economics Con- 


_ vention at St. ‘Louis, 


. -— 
‘Missouri. 
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booksellers, and eventually forced dis- 
solution of the association. 

In this country the first effort was 
made by William Ingersoll who, 25 
years ago, rolled up his sleeves to 
fight retailers who were selling his 
famous dollar watch for 65 cents. 
Congress and legislatures rebuffed 
him and others for a time, but in 1932 
California enacted the first fair trade 
act. Within five years 26 other states 
followed suit. The laws were under 
constant attack, however, unt# the 
minimum price contract was legalized 
by the Miller-Tydings enactmenf. 

Prosecutions under state acts have 


not been numerous. The laws general- 
ly provide that the manufacturer must 
apply for injunctions in individual 
cases: In prewar days when sales were 
sluggish manufacturers were inclined 
to wink at violations so long as they 
stepped up sales totals. Drug chains, 
department stores and other large re- 
tailers lopped a few cents from toi- 
letries, a dollar or two from tires, or 
a few dollars from radio sets, and 
unless there was. serious complaint 
from competitors the violations went 
unpunished. 

Many of the large retailers, how- 
ever, have been open in their resis- 


Paint Companies Should Hold 


Construction boom has failed to materialize, but most of the 
paint makers’ production goes for uses other than new 
building. Improving material supplies a favorable factor 


uring the past 15 years, our 
D population rose roughly 17 mil- 
lion, marriage statistics in recent 
years have been above normal, and 
home destruction by fire and the 
elements has been high. This same 
period embraced one of the longest 
and most severe economic depres- 
sions in history during which new 
residential construction was deficient, 
and four years of war which further 
aggravated the housing shortage. 
That a number of years of residen- 
tial building construction of boom 
proportions will be necessary to make 
up even present deficiencies is ob- 
vious. That it is not already in prog- 
ress is the result of such sharp in- 
creases in building costs, both mate- 
rials and labor, as to have developed 
pronounced consumer resistance. En- 


the bulk of the paint used on build- 
ings is for maintenance. Thus, while 
an eventual building boom would 
prove constructive to the paint and 
varnish industry, failure to come up 
to expectations does not necessarily 
preclude high activity and prosperity. 

Last year’s total paint and varnish 
sales set a new high record of $796.5 
million, or about one-fourth higher 
than 1945 volume, and this notwith- 
standing acute shortages in lead and 
linseed oil. Scarcities are now easing 
and the situation should continue its 
improvement so there will be gradu- 
ally increasing supplies of paints and 
varnishes available for redecoration as. 
well as new building, and for a large 
new automobile market. 


tance to minimum price contracts, on 
the ground that they keep prices at 
unwarranted levels. In 1938, R. H. 
Macy & Company, in a survey cover- 
ing more than 4,000 items, found that 
“fair prices” increased the price of 
cosmetics 8.6 per cent, of drugs 15.8 
per cent, liquors 11.8 per cent, books 
17.6 per cent and miscellaneous items 
16 per cent. 

In defense, proponents of fair price 
laws maintain that prices actually are 
held down, arguing that manufactur- 
ers of nationally distributed articles 


spend large sums to familiarize the 
Please turn to page 25 


hood Earnings 


The largest of the companies in 
the tabulation in point of dollar sales 
is Pittsburgh Plate Glass, but this 
entity’s principal business is indicated 
by its name, and an important third 
division produces chemicals. Sher- 
win-Williams is the world leader in 
paint and varnish sales alone, but it, 
too, has important additional activi- 
ties, notably in chemicals. National 
Lead, too, is among the top-ranking 
in paints and varnishes, while also 
claiming leadership in other materiais 
in which lead and tin are the basic 
materials. 

Glidden is another of the major 
companies in this industry with im- 
portant other divisions, notably in 
food products, metals and metal pow- 
ders, naval stores and vegetables. De- 
voe & Raynolds is the “dean” of the 
group, dating back to 1754, and is 
almost wholly a producer of paints, 
varnishes, brushes, etc., as are the 
other and smaller firms- om the list. 





How the Paint Companies Compare. 
gineering News Record’s index of Gaiden Chitie Bimabins 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Prices Are 


American Airlines C+ 

Neither current nor «wmmediately 
prospective earnings would warrant a 
price much above recent levels of 9 
for the shares. Adjusted for stock 
splits of 2-for-1 in 1944 and 5-for-1 
in 1946, earnings averaged 55 cents 
per share in the seven years 1939-45, 
but were 14 cents “in the red” in 1946 
and there was a March quarter loss 
of 57 cents vs. 7 cents lost a year be- 
fore. President Damon expects a 
profitable June period and adds “the 
year as a whole will be substantially 
better than the 1946 performance.” 
Company is actively developing its 
air cargo business, having recently re- 
duced rates one-fourth (or from 26% 


to 20 cents on average per ton mile). 
(Also FW, July 10.) 


Anaconda Copper B 

Price of 34 is quite reasonable in 
relation to indicated current earnings, 
but stock is of course a typical busi- 
ness cycle issue. (Pays 50 cents each 
in Mar., June & Sept., $1 in Dec., 
totaling $2.50 per annum.) Output 
in 1946 vs. 1945: copper 984 million 
vs. 1,099 million pounds, zinc 394 
million vs. 380 million, lead 80 mil- 
lion vs. 71 million, silver 8.2 million 
vs. 9.6 million ounces and gold 73,- 
509 vs. 77,995 ounces. Strikes ad- 
versely affected numerous operations, 
but price improvements and reduced 
write-offs lifted earnings to $2.75 
from $2.35 per share, as reported be- 
fore depletion. In 1946, Anaconda 
added to holdings in subsidiaries and 
acquired the property of Van Dyke 
Copper for $5 million. It is now seek- 
ing British Guiana prospecting rights 
and is joining with Miami and Inspi- 
ration in exploring undeveloped lands 
in Arizona. 


Congoleum-Nairn B 


Price of 25 is not unreasonable, in - 


light of industry position, trade . out- 
look and earnings prospects. (Reg. 
8 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 25-cent 
Dec. extra.) The leader in linoleum 
floor and wall coverings (Gold Seal, 
Congoleum and Nairn) has attained a 
measure of stability through a large 
volume of repair, replacement and 
modernization business and _ thus 
earned money in every depression 
year. Last year’s $1.89 per share 
compared with $1.30 in 1945, but 
some see a $3 net as a 1947 possibil- 
ity, based upon record sales of $35 
million to $40 million as against $24.6 
million in 1946. New products will 
help, including a plastic marine deck 
covering and a new asphalt tile. 
Funds for $9 million plant expansion 
are coming from a strong treasury. 


Container Corp. B 

Representing paperboard container 
leadership with unexhausted growth 
stock moderately ap- 
praises recent earnings at 35. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from $1.60 to $2 an. rate 
in Aug., also paid extras of 30 cents 
each in Aug. & Nov., $1 in Dec.) 
Chairman Paepcke tells stockholders 
they “can be sure competition is go- 
ing to become strong’. In prepara- 
tion, funds for a $16.8 million addi- 
tion and improvement program have 
been realized from last year’s sale to 
stockholders of 141,496 additional 
common shares (1-for-6 at $42) and 
this year’s public offering of $10 mil- 
lion new 4 per cent preferred stock. 
After a record 1946 net of $7.23 vs. 
$2.59 per share in 1945, the March 
quarter returned $3.21 vs. $1.32 per 


share a year before. (Also FW, 
Aug. 14.) 
Eastman Kodak A+ 


Liberal earnings appraisal is char- 
acteristic of this blue chip, now in 
the “popular price range” around 46. 
(Adj. to present stock, paid 50 cents 
in Jan., 30 cents each in Apr., July & 
Oct., 1946; 50 cents in Jan., 35 cents 
each in Apr. & July, 1947.) New 


portable film developing machine for 
processing televised spot news films 
in 1/20 of the present time, is typical 
of company’s technological leadership. 
Kodak does not report earnings quar- 
terly but March period sales were 
$71.5 million vs. $53 million a year 
before, with higher costs “steadily 
narrowing” profit margins. Last 
year’s earnings equaled $2.85 vs. 
$2.61 per share in 1945, allowing for 
the recent 5-for-1 stock split. 


Greyhound Corp. B 

A more or less typical business 
cycle issue, representing an enter- 
prise. that appears still to be facing 
longer term growth. New stock price 
equivalent, about 10. (Adj. for split, 
paid 12 cents each in Apr. & July, 
33 cents in Oct., 50 cents in Dec., 
1946; 1624 cents each in Apr. & 
July, 1947.) Compared with 1941, 
subsidiaries operate 4,853 vs. 3,372 
buses over a nationwide system of 
78,187 vs. 62,996 miles, passenger 
mileage doubling to 9,748 million 
from 4,895 million. Some 1,562 ef- 
ficient new buses ($39 million worth) 
and probably higher fares will counter 
rising costs which, with accelerated 
reconditioning and _ reversion to 
peacetime seasonal character, dropped 
March quarter net to 12 cents from 
40 cents per share a year before,. ad- 
justed for 3-for-1 split. On the same 
basis, last year’s net equaled $2.11 vs. 
$1.10 per share in 1945. 


Interchemical Corp. B 

Diversification tmproves earnings 
and stability; recent price 39. (Qu. 
divs. at $2 an. rate.) In addition to 
its original line of printing inks 
(leading in newspaper and other pub- 
lishing markets, but doing even more 
volume with label and packaging cus- 
tomers), company has developed or 
acquired important businesses in 


typewriting ribbons and carbon pa- 
pers, paints and varnishes, pharma- 
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ceutical and nutritional chemicals 
(amino acids recently added), oil- 
cloth wall coverings and textile dyes. 
On record sales last year, earnings 
jumped to $5.98 from $2.19 per share 
in 1945, while the March quarter of 
1947 did even better at $2.52 vs. 52 
cents per share a year before. Com- 
pany recently paid about $1 million in 
stock for Roxalin Flexible Finishes. 
(Also FW, Aug. 21.) 


Lone Star Cement B 

Now at 63, stock should be among 
principal beneficiaries of any sort of 
building boom in this country. (Reg. 
qu. divs. incr. from, $2.50 to $3.50 
an. rate a year ago; also paid 75-cent 
year-end in Dec., 1946 total $4 per 
share.) Company’s wartime earn- 
ings held up reasonably well (partly 
because a third of 25 million bar- 
rels’ annual capacity is in Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba and Uruguay), al- 
though 1944’s $2.17 per share earnings 
were under half the $4.55 reported 
for 1941. Sales set a record of $39.5 
million in 1946 vs. $31.1 million in 
1945, and earnings jumped to $5.58 
from $2.92 per share, the subsequent 
March quarter returning $1.24 vs. 
$1.03 per share a year before. Com- 
pany should benefit materially from 
gradually increasing building activi- 
ties, still under handicaps. 


National Biscuit B+ 

Stock is regaining former invest- 
ment rank, and yields 51%4% around 
29. (Qu. divs. incr. from $1.20 to 
$1.60 an. rate in April.) The leading 
biscuit-maker last year credited sur- 
plus with $2.5 million received in 
settlement of a processing tax claim 
but debited it with a $4 million in- 
ventory reserve. Net income re- 
turned to $2.45 from $1.39 per share 
in 1945, due to a drop in taxes to 
$1.86 from $2.61 per share and a 
negligible property loss against a 
charge of 35 cents per share in the 
earlier year. The March quarter net 
rose to $1.01 from 54 cents per share 
a year before on a 29 per cent sales 
gain, which has since tapered to 20 
per cent. Expansion and moderniza- 
tion costing about $25 million will be 
completed in the next year or two. 
(Also FW, July 24.) 


Safeway Stores B+ 

Stock appears reasonably priced on 
latest and prospective earnings at 22, 
yield is 444%. (Reg. qu. divs. at $1 
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an. rate.) Record sales of $847 mil- 
lion last year were not only up 27.5 
per cent over $665 million in 1945, 
but were 3% times the $243 million 
of 12 years before. Stores having 
been reduced one-fourth (to 2,428) 
since 1936, unit sales tripled to $349,- 
000 from $107,300. Last year’s sharp 
gain was translated into earnings of 
$4.04 vs. $1.59 per share in 1945, In- 
ventories rose 50 per cent to $99 mil- 
lion (6 weeks’ sales), but President 
Warren attributes most of the in- 
crease to higher prices, new process- 
ing operations, suppliers’ selling prac- 
tices and transportation delays. In 
16 weeks through April 19, sales 
showed a one-third year-to-year gain. 


Shell Union Oil B 

A “businessman's commitment’, 
which yields 5% per cent at current 
prices of around 27. (Semi-an, divs. 
at $1 an. rate plus 50-cent Dec. 
extra.) Reporting a 35 per cent in- 
crease in dollar volume for the first 
quarter of 1947 vs. 1946, which was 
translated into a net of 81 cents vs. 
57 cents per share, President van der 
Woude foresaw a “very successful 
year” for this company. For the 
year 1946, a drop in sales to $443 
million from $476 million in 1945 was 
offset by a reduction in depreciation, 
depletion, amortization, etc., to $3.46 
from $5.55 per share, net rising to 
$2.44 from $2.13. Extensive expan- 
sion, acquisitions and development 
are in progress and company re- 
cently brought in the largest well ever 
drilled in Western Kansas. 


Sperry Corp. B 
Now at 18 (vs. a high of 40% last 
year), shares would appear largely to 
have discounted problems of peace- 
time reconversion. (Semi-an. divs. 
at $1.50 an. rate.) As a most impor- 
tant producer of precision military 
specialties, it is understandable that 
company reported sales down more 
than three-fourths last year to $66 
million from $291 million in wartime 
1945. But credits of $5.21 per share 
for tax carryback and $4.76 from re- 
serve for postwar readjustments, vs. 
debits of $10.56 and 49 cents, respec- 
tively, still permitted a ‘small gain in 
earnings to $3.65 from $3.45 per 
share. March quarter operations 
yielded an undisclosed profit and 
backlogs approximate $53 million, 
with commercial business 35 per cent 
vs. 11 per cent at the end of 1945. 


Tide Water Associated B 

Demonstrated earning power and 
growth potentialities warrant at least 
current prices, of around 19. (Paid 
20-cent year-end in Jan., 20 cents 
each in Mar. & June, 25 cents each 
im Sept. & Dec., 10-cent year-end in 
Dec., 1946; 25 cents each in Mar. & 
June, 1947.) Company has acquired 
100,000 acres in Wyoming, a quarter 
interest in. 210,000 submerged acres 
of coastal Louisiana, is negotiating for 
a quarter interest in 200,000 in Mon- 
tana and has an option to select 100,- 
000 (of 400,000) of Government 
lands in Utal:. Meanwhile, funded 
debt was reduced from $21% million 
in 1945 to $10% million in 1946 and 
will be down to $714 million by Aug- 
ust. In the March quarter Tide 
Water earned 77 vs. 54 cents per 
share a year before; full-year 1946 
net was $2.93 vs.-$2.57 in 1945. 


United Air Lines C+ 

Now around 22, market for stock 
has been adversely affected by recent 
ar line accidents. (Last div. 50 
cents in July, 1946.) President Pat- 
terson recently stated that, with the 
recent 10 per cent passenger fare in- 
crease, “I am more optimistic than I 
have been for the last two years”. 
After a profit of 58 cents per share 
last year as against $2.33 per share in 
1945, and a March quarter deficit of 
$1.87 vs. 27 cents lost a year before, 


‘recent operations are understood to 


have been profitable. An economy 
drive has reduced the load factor 
pay point from 80 to 75 per cent, 
with the goal a return to th prewar 
65 per cent. (Also FW, / .2. 14.) 


Weston Electrical Instrument B 
Appears realistically priced, at 36. 
(Qu. dws. incr. from $1.60 to $2 an. 
rate in Mar. also 40-cent Dec. extra.) 
Better prices on reduced postwar 
sales more than doubled 1946 nef on 
company’s moderate 160,583 shares 
to a record $7.10 from $3.02 per 
share in 1945, notwithstanding a 
$1.25 charge for moving. First quar- 
ter earnings this year equaled $1.93 
vs. $1.69 per share in the 1946 
period. Demand for company’s hun- 
dreds of electrical and other measur- 
ing instruments, for communication, 
transportation, radio, electrical equip- 
ment, appliance and photographic 
needs, continues at high levels. A 
further dividend increase or another 
year-end éxtra appears warranted. 
















Sulphur Companies Show 


Iliverse Earnings Changes 


Substantial profits gain reported by Texas Gulf for 
first quarter, same period in which Freeport Sulphur 


em policies with respect to 
J export business explain the di- 
vergent changes in first quarter 
earnings recently reported by the two 
leading brimstone producers. 

Reporting first quarter earnings of 
$1.18 against 77 cents a year ago, 
Texas Gulf has been supplying prac- 
tically all the sulphur required by 
the Sulphur Export Corporation, 
jointly owned by Texas and Freeport, 
for sales abroad. Since the foreign 
price is $20 a ton against $16 for 
the domestic trade, this -business has 
naturally resulted in a better profit. 
Ordinarily, Texas Gulf supplies about 
50 per cent of the export market, 
but it expects ta continue supplying 
nearly all of it for most of this year 
at least. 


Domestic Market 


Although Freeport mined a record 
tonnage last year, it has been almost 
entirely occupied by the needs of its 
domestic customers since the middle 
of 1946. According to the company, 
it seemed more desirable from the 
long range view to make a small im- 
mediate sacrifice rather than run the 
risk of losing customers important to 
the future of the business and with 
whom it has enjoyed long stable re- 
lations. About a year ago, therefore, 
Freeport decided to forego demands 
of the export market, and as a result 
salés outside the United States were 
greatly reduced during the 1946 first 
half. First quarter sales this year 
showed a slight drop, totaling $5,152,- 
000 against $5,347,000 for the 1946 
period, while volume mined declined 
to 289,600 tons from 298,300. Free- 
port’s stocks above ground were de- 
pleted during the war, and although 
they were replenished as fast as pos- 
sible, demand became even greater 
due to increased activity in the chemi- 
cal industry, plus larger fertilizer 
production. Refusal to sell at export 
plus higher costs of operatfon during 
10 


experienced earnings shrinkage. Here are the reasons 


the 1947 first quarter reduced earn- 
ings to 97 cents a common share from 
$1.32 in the similar 1946 period. 
Should any significant drop in do- 
mestic demand occur, however, the 
company expects it would then re- 
sume its export business. 


Major Deposits 


Freeport operates two large de- 
posits, one at Hoskins Mound, Texas, 
which has been worked since 1923, 
and a presently larger mine at 
Grande Ecaille, Louisiana, in the 
delta district some 35 miles below 
New Orleans. The latter deposit has 
been in operation since August, 1933. 
Because its Texas mine is not ex- 
pected to last many more years, Free- 
port has been installing additional 
new equipment at Grande Ecaille, 
which has plentiful reserves. The 
company has already spent $2 million 
there, and several million more have 
been authorized. Production from 
this mine during the past decade has 
increased from 48 per cent of Free- 
port’s total output to 69 per cent as 
of last year, when it was more than 
double its 1936-40 average. It is be- 
lieved that Grande Ecaille will soon 
exceed the prewar output of both 
mines, although equipment installed 
this year will have more effect in 
1948 and thereafter than during the 
current period. 

Both Freeport and Texas Gulf al- 





Freeport's Shifting Output 


Propor- 

tion from 

Tonnage at Grande 

Year Grande Ecaille Total Tonnage ‘Ecaille 

1937.... 338,000 707,000 48% 
1938.... 328,000 685,000 48 
1939.... 423,000 - 800,000 53 
1940.... 513,000 860,000 60 
1941.... 534,000 905,000 59 
1942.... 570,000 1,015,000 56 
1943.... 630,000 1,028,000 61 
1944.... 636,000 1,003,000 63 
1945.... 783,000 1,178,000 66 
1946.... 885,000 1,290,000 69 
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ready have abandoned seyeral mines 
in Texas. From 1931 to 1935, Free- 
port operated a mine at Bryanmound, 
extracting 5 million tons. Texas 
Gulf abandoned its mine at Big Hill 
in 1936 after extracting nearly 12.4 
million tons, and a much smaller de- 


posit at Long Point was given up in 


1938. Texas now works an immense 
reserve at Boling Dome, Newgulf, 
Texas—largest sulphur mine in the 
world. 

In the years 1942 and 1945 Texas 


‘Gulf took 2.2 million tons of sul- 


phur from Boling Dome, and it mined 
2.1 million tons there last year. 
Meanwhile work at Long Point has 
been resumed by Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur Company, which turns over a 
certain varying percentage of the 
tonnage mined to Texas. 


Additional Source 


Although enough additional sul- 
phur has been located at Hoskins 
Mound to add a few years’ reserves 
to the estimated supply, this mine is 
considered to have a limited life 
ahead. Production there has been 
fairly constant during the past ten 
years, while that at Grande Ecaille 
has moved steadily ahead, both rela- 
tively and in respect to tonnage 
mined. 

Freeport has recently dissolved 
two small subsidiaries, the Cuban- 
American Manganese Corporation 
and the Nicaro Nickel Company, but 
neither of these concerns ever con- 
tributed much in the way of earnings. 
Activity at Cuban-American Manga- 
nese became principally a wartime 
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project, while that at Nicaro Nickel 
was wholly so, with income from the 
latter limited to a small management 
fee. During the next 10 or 15 years, 
Freeport will look to Grande Ecaille 
for increasing supplies of sulphar, 
while new electrically-operated equip- 
ment is put to use. There is also the 


possibility of the discovery and de- 
velopment of additional reserves. 
Mining experts foresee no. threat of 


-any sulphur shortage on the North 


American continent. As one of them 
has stated: “Changes within the 
chemical industry as well as the prac- 
tice of constant search for reserves, 


utilization of engineering discoveries 
and invention to increase productive 
capacity, the conscious effort to main- 
tain ample stock, the willingness to 
risk capital investments on new pros- 
pects, have all combined to remove 
any threat of shortage of this essen- 
tial raw material.” 


Some Hails Could Stand Higher Wage Costs. 


For others, however, demands for further increases 
through changes in working rules will pose serious 
problems. Cost is estimated at more than $1 billion 


K labor leaders are cur- 
rently seeking changes in work- 
ing rules that include increases in 
overtime pay, minimum daily- earn- 
ings, differentials for night work, 
shorter trains and the like which 
would lift operating costs more than 
$1 billion a year. The make-work 
rules are both a substitute for direct 
wage demands and a defense-offense 
against pay cuts, and while a few of 
the roads are in a position to bear 
the added expense, this cannot be said 
of the industry as a whole. 

So far this year, the roads have 
regained only a part of the ground 
lost in 1946 and late 1945 while the 
largest transportation company in the 
country has slipped back even further. 
Estimated first quarter net of the 
Class I roads rose to $87.2 million 
from a mere $19 million in the similar 
1946 period but if margins continue 
to be squeezed by wage and tax 
pressures the going will be rough. 

The first two railroads in point of 
volume reported a substantial loss for 
both the first quarter and the first 
four months of this year. April oper- 
ations for the Pennsylvania are es- 
timated to have resulted in a net loss 
of close to $2.4 million with an in- 
dicated net deficit of $11.5 million for 
the four-month period. The New 
York Central has done a little better 


by holding its four-month net loss to - 


$2.3 million vs. a $7.8 million deficit 
in the same 1946 period. First quarter 
operating ratio for the Pennsylvania 
was 89.1 per cent and for the Central 
86.4 per cent. Although lower than a 
year ago, these ratios still are far too 
high for profits to be realized under 
the present tax scale. 
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A few roads stand out, under 
present conditions, as good money- 
makers. Typical of those showing a 
lower operating ratio and better earn- 
ings so far this year than in early 
1946 is the Pocahontas group compris- 
ing the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian. Bitu- 
minous coal comprises about 80 per 
cent of the total tonnage of the first 
two, and an even greater ratio for the 
Virginian. All three roads have been 
much busier than they were last 
spring when the soft coal strike was 
called on April 1. The C. & O. has 
been breaking its own coal-loading 
records with new daily highs of 5,736 
cars on April 24 and 5,745 on May 
28. The average haul is relatively 
long for these three roads and rev- 
enue freight density and train-mile 
earnings are high. Provided no ex- 
tended soft coal strike occurs, these 
could best stand higher wage costs. 

Other good earners with a lower 
operating ratio this year include the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisville & 
Nashville, St. Louis Southwestern 
(Cotton Belt), Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, jointly owned by the 


Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, is doing much better, while 
the Wabash is also profiting from 
heavy movements of autos, trucks, 
steel and coal. Controlled by the 
Pennsylvania, the Wabash earned 
enough in the first quarter to cover 
its 4% per cent preferred dividends 
for the entire year with something left 
over for the common. Although the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe had 
a slightly higher operating ratio dur- 
ing the first three months (largely 
reflecting nearly $2 million more in 
taxes), it covered its dividends. 

For some of these roads, such as 
the Kansas City Southern, the addi- 
tional revenues are going for pay- 
ments on their senior issues. After 
paying only $1.50 on its 4 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred in 1945 and 
$2.00 during several previous years, 
the K.C. Southern resumed full pay- 
ments only last year for the first time 
since 1931. The Illinois Central, 
which earned $3.31 per share in the 
first quarter against 76 cents a year 
ago, will need whatever additional 
income it can realize to help meet 
$115 million in maturities falling be- 
tween 1950 and 1955. 

Although higher passenger fares 
have been granted the eastern roads, 
passenger traffic volume already has 
declined 40 per cent from last year. 
While a number of roads continue 
to ride the crest of the wave, a wide 
trough still exists for many others. 


Roads With Low Expense Ratios 


*Operating Ratio Per Share Earnings 

1946 7 1946 1947 

Chesapeake Sree 68.9% 67.2%  4mos.ended Apr. 30 $0.86 $1.54 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy.. 64.2 62.1 4mos.ended Apr.30 5.41 6.57 
Kansas City Southern....... 67.0 60.7 3 mos. ended Mar.31 0.90 1.89 
Norfolk & Western......... 67.7 64.4 4mos.ended Apr. 30 4.36 6.79 
St. Louis Southwestern...... 77.6 61.0 3 mos. ended Mar. 31 ..1.57 8.95 
Union Pacific .............. 76.4 72.7 4mos.ended Apr.30 2.16 5.47 
WS Pewee eee eed 63.8 56.4 3 mos. ended Mar.31 0.80 1.34 
aS CE Soe 81.3 69.8 3 mos, ended Mar. 31 D1.05 3.46 
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Fora Winston Churchill recently 
United pleaded earnestly for a 

United Europe as the only 
Europe 


means of establishing pro- 
longed peace in that section of the 
world. He would build a confedera- 
tion similar to the United States. 
We have maintained our democratic 
system of government—one in which 
private enterprise and individual lib- 
erty have flourished—despite occa- 
sional economic and political storms. 

Dreams of a United Europe have 
been entertained by forward-looking 
statesmen for years. If such a thing 
could be established it would prove a 
God-send to the entire world. One 
of the main obstacles, in addition 
to racial differences, standing in 
the way of effecting this ideal is the 
cleavage in ideologies of the Euro- 
pean nations. Whether these differ- 
ences can be reconciled remains to be 
seen, since in the past all such at- 
tempts have failed. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
we must sincerely set a United Eu- 
rope as an ultimate goal. It remains 
for Europe’s statesmen, however, to 
lead the way—and Winston Chur- 
chill is an inspired leader who can do 
much toward that achievement. 


A Proxy While stockholders may 
Fight and individually voice just 
a grievances against their 


corporations, neverthe- 
less those doing so generally fail in 
their purpose since without organiz- 
ing themselves they do not have suf- 
ficient strength to battle the existing 
management. 

An example of an effective stock- 
holder organization can be found in 
the situation presented by the Third 
Avenue Transit Corporation, for- 
merly the Third Avenue Railway 
Company. For many years that com- 
pany had been losing money, some 


stockholders insisting the reason 
being largely inept management. 
Finally the stockholders became 


aware of the need for a strong broom 
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thoroughly to sweep out inefficient 


management. Organizing a commit- 
tee, and under able leadership, they 
solicited proxies. When the annual 
ineeting for election of directors and 
officers took place this group con- 
trolled a majority of the votes and 
succeeded in ousting the management. 
This also can be accomplished in 
other corporations where stockholders 

have just grievances. 
{ 


Who Was After a prolonged 
The strike lasting nearly 
Victor? seven weeks, the Amer- 


ican Telephone dispute 
was recently settled. Now that it is 
over and costs can be reckoned, the 
question can be properly posed—who 
was the victor? 

Originally the national union de- 
manded a wage increase of $12 a 
week for its entire membership. After 
prolonged discussion, settlement was 
made at about $4 weekly, or one- 
third of what was originally asked. 

The union made its greatest mis- 
take by insisting upon nation-wide 
bargaining. It was apparent from 
the very start that wages must differ 
throughout the country because of 
variations in the cost of living, and 
that no over-all increase could be 
reconciled without distorting opera- 
tions of the numerous companies 
comprising our national telephone 
system. 

The telephone workers lost their 
wages for seven weeks, and they must 
work nearly forty weeks before they 
can begin to realize any benefit at all 
from their wage increases. To that 
extent the individual telephone em- 
ployes have been the losers. 

That strike might have been set- 
tled without a financial loss to the 
workers and without inconvenience to 





the public through collective bargain- 
ing, but the arbitrary stand of the 
union leaders made such a course im- 
possible. When will unions learn 
the lesson that by demanding the im- 
possible they not only dislocate in- 
dustry, but also penalize the workers 
(whom they represent) to the extent 


of financial losses incurred during a 
strike period? 


Experiment When merchants of 
That° Newburyport, Mass,, 
Failed announced several 


months ago that they 
had banded together to effect a gen- 
eral price cut, their action attracted 
widespread publicity. Several other 
communities soon followed suit. Each 
of these efforts fizzled, apparently be- 
cause merchants find it difficult to re- 
place goods sold with others at a cost 
level that will permit continuation of 
a low-price policy. 
The basic reason for these failures 
is that the emphasis was placed in the 
wrong direction—the top instead of 


at the root of the price structure—and — 


President Truman’s efforts to talk 
down prices is likely to run into the 
same difficulty. 

On the other hand, it is not entirely 
the fault of the producers that there 
has been no substantial downward 
trend in prices, although in scattered 
areas where profit levels permit there 
have been some reductions. With 
wages at heights heretofore never 
reached, and with scarcities of mate- 
rials still besetting the over-all pic- 
ture, many manufacturing firms can- 
not cut prices and still operate at a 
normal profit. 

To effect any significant price re- 
ductions, production must be in- 
creased substantially and output per 
employe must rise. 

These are the hard facts and the 
longer it is before they are fully rec- 
ognized by the Administration, by 
workers and by the public, the more 
difficult it will be to readjust to nor- 
mal conditions. 
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Lliversification 


For Tank Car 


Pays Uff 


Company 


Tank and refrigerator car operator offers other 
services; builds and repairs railroad freight 
cars, makes buses, tanks, machinery and plastics 


66@ “eneral American’s fleet of 

55,000 railroad cars and its 
tank storage and terminal facilities, 
leased to America’s basic industries, 
its manufacturing of freight cars, 
buses, process equipment and plas- 
tics, its fabrication of steel and alloy 
plates, its business of erecting stor- 
age tanks, stacks and refinery equip- 
ment in the field, and an expanding 
export division give your company 
sound diversification in important 
fields to weather periods of depres- 
sion without loss and to make sub- 
stantial profits in years of good bus- 
iness activity.” Thus President Laud 
in the 1946 annual report sums up 
the advantageous position the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Cor- 
poration has won for itself as a re- 
sult of aggressive development poli- 
cies over recent years. 


Multifarious Uses 


The still principal business has it- 
self been materially broadened in 
scope. In the first place, only about 
two-thirds of the leased car fleet con- 
sists of tank cars, most of the re- 
mainder being refrigerator cars. Al- 
though the public thinks of tank cars 
as oil carriers, they are also em- 
ployed, some with glass, rubber, al- 
loy steel or other special linings, in 
handling chemicals, milk, vegetable 
oils, wine and other liquid and, for 
that matter, sugar and other non- 
liquid products, as well. 

General American’s second oldest 
and second most important division 
builds and repairs all kinds of rail- 
road freight cars, in fact, is the coun- 
try’s fourth largest factor in this busi- 
ness (and a tenth interest is owned in 
the third largest, Pressed Steel Car). 
This division operates main plants at 
East Chicago, Ill., and Sharon, Pa., 
and repair stations at strategic spots 
throughout the nation. 

Early this year, company increased 
its ownership of General American 
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Autocoach from 60 to 100 per cent 
by acquiring the former minority in- 
terest from its Pressed Steel Car af- 
filiate. Now on a profitable basis, this 
subsidiary is growing in importance 
and last year acquired a Government 
plant to provide adequate facilities. It 
produces the Aerocoach rear-engine 
buses, for both urban and intercity 
lines. 

Other divisions are engaged in 
maintenance of liquid tank storage 
facilities with a combined capacity of 
a quarter-billion gallons, serving the 
ports of New Orleans, New York, 
Houston and Corpus Christi; design- 
ing and manufacture of pressure ves- 
sels of steel, alloys and aluminum, 
specializing in plate fabrication and 
welding ; field construction and erec- 
tion of storage tanks, stacks, towers, 
bins and other heavy welded and 
riveted vessels and equipment. Still 
others manufacture a wide range of 
processing machinery and equipment 
for chemical, food, paper and pulp, 





General American 


Transportation 
Gross Earnings 
Operating Per Share 

Income Pre- Re- Divi- 
Year (Millions) Tax ported dends 
i. See $30.2 N.R. $7.56 $4.00. 
| 36.7 N.R. 8.16 4.00 
|. er 18.0 N.R. 2.20 1.00 
1906. 2.4 38.7 $2.47 2.92 2.12% 
|. 45.9 5.20 444 3.50 
(re 27.1 3.48 2.91 2.25 
5! COeanenee 27.8 3.75 3.11 2.37% 
1940....... 43.4 %*5.12 *4.11 3.00 
ji | Se 55.0 7.40 3.75 3.00 
.. ae 76.4 9.27 +3.27 2.00 
| 84.0 712.45 73.84 2.25 
1944...... 88.7. 411.52 73.05 2.50 
Mt «wens 77.7 +§6.11 +§2.73 2.50 
1946...... 65.9 §5.45 §3.46 2.50 
Three months ended March 31: 
1946...... N.R. N.R. 0.47 0.62% 
ee N.R. N.R. 1.49 0.6214 


*—After 35 cents property write-offs. +t—After 
amortization of defense facilities, $1.28 in 1942, 
$1.92 in 1943, $1.37 in 1944, $1.94 in 1945. 
§—Includes profits from sales of assets, $1.02 in 
1945, $1.11 in 1946. N.R.—Not reported. 


distilling and all other process indius- 
tries; design and manufacture plas- 
tics and plastic products (expansion 
plans would lift annual volume of this 
division about $10 million). 

Some of General American’s ven- 
tures into new fields have been re- 
sults of internal development and re- 
search, others of acquisitions of es- 
tablished smaller companies. Among 
them are Dry-Flo and Wet-Flo tank 
cars especially designed for new types 
of traffic. Another is a mechanically 
cooled deep freeze car for long-haul 
transportation of frozen foods. Still 
another is the Wiggins Roof for 
petroleum storage tanks, which rises 
and falls with expansion and con- 
traction of the contents, reducing 
costly evaporation in storage. 


Earnings Rising 


The accompanying tabulation indi- 
cates how the company’s greatly in- 
creased wartime busiriess was pre- 
vented by taxes from being fully re- 
flected in the income account, and 
how last year “strikes during the 
early part of 1946 and consequent ma- 
terial shortages throughout the year 

. impeded manufacturing opera- 
tions and depressed earnings.” At 
that, last year’s net equaled $3.46 and 
in 1945 $2.73 per share was earned, 
helped by $1.02 and $1.11 per share, 
respectively, net profits from sales of 
assets. 

Counting its own car replacements, 
the company had unfilled orders ap- 
proximating $85 million early in 1947, 
which President Laud says “should 
be a good year profit-wise, but in 
addition, a year of further building 
toward assured and continued good 
returns.” The March quarter already 
started it with net equal to $1.49 vs. 
47 cents per share in the correspond- 
ing 1946 period. 

The relative stability of the car- 
leasing business somewhat offsets the 
highly cyclical car-building activities, 
and with treasury position strong 
($14.2 million cash and marketable se- 
curities alone compare with $8.6 mil- 
lion current liabilities and $9 million 
funded debt), dividend liberality is 
fully justified. The present $2.50 
regular annual rate yields 5 per cent 
at current prices of around 50. 

Over the longer term, General 
American will meet increasing pipe- 
line and truck competition with a 
growing assurance born of its major 
diversification. 
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A otatistical Look 
At The Motor Leaders 


Each dollar placed in Chrysler buys more assets, sales, 
earnings and dividends than if invested in General Mo- 
tors. These spreads appear illogical and should narrow 


he effects of habit receive less at- 

tention than they deserve in stud- 
ies of security prices. Bonds which 
have merited investment standing for 
many years will continue to sell at 
optimistic prices for many months 
after a deterioration in their status 
has become clearly evident; this ten- 
dency was at work in the railroad 
bond market a few years ago, re- 
sulting in large losses for investors 
who chose bonds on their past repu- 
tation without checking. their current 
standing and prospects. 


Sales. Basis 


The same principle applies, per- 
haps in somewhat smaller degree, to 
stocks. An issue long regarded as 
highly speculative will continue to sell 
on that basis for a considerable time 
after it has become clear that a major 
and permanent improvement has 
taken place in the company’s competi- 
tive position and earning power. Con- 
versely, the equities of industry lead- 
ers—U. S. Steel is an example—will 
sometimes maintain a favored market 
position for years over those of small- 
er, but faster-growing and perhaps 
more aggressive competitors. 

A comparison of Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors furnishes an example, 
though not an extreme one, of these 
tendencies. Chrysler has never been 
regarded as a mediocre issue, and 
General Motors does not appear to be 
slipping either in industry leadership 
or in ability to earn profits. Never- 
theless, the stock market has long dis- 
played a partiality for the latter which 
can be explained only in terms of 
habit. 

GM dates from 1916; Chrysler 
only from 1925. On the basis of lat- 
est reported sales volume, the former 
is more than two and one-half times 
as large as the latter. Motors was 
one of the three or four market bell- 
wethers in 1929 (and still is) when 
Chrysler was a Johnny-come-lately. 
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These factors deserve some consider- 
ation from investors—but certainly 
not as much as seems to be accorded 
them at present comparative prices. 

The appended table illustrates just 
how much more investors think of the 
automotive leader than of its nearest 
competitor. As compared with what 
he could obtain from an equal dollar 
investment in Chrysler, the purchaser 
of GM is apparently willing to accept 
only 83 per cent of the total assets, 
69 per cent of the equity in these as- 
sets (after deducting current and 
other liabilities and preferred stock), 
74 per cent of the working capital 
(before deducting these prior claims ; 
37 per cent after such deduction), 
46 per cent of the sales volume, 64 
per cent of the common share earn- 
ings and 91 per cent of the dividends. 

Some of these comparisons are of 
greater theoretical than actual im- 
portance—the first. two in particular. 
Moreover, the different in yield is not 
great. But when an investor accepts 
cnly about two-thirds of the earning 
power he could obtain, per dollar in- 
vested, in some other stock, he signifies 
his willingness to pay a price-earnings 
ratio half again as high as would be 
necessary in the second issue. Does 
GM’s superiority over Chrysler—if 
any—justify such a premium? 

The larger enterprise does possess 
some advantages in addition to indus- 
try leadership. Its over-all profit mar- 
gins (net divided by sales) have been 





What a Dollar Will Buy 

General 

Chrysler Motors 

Assets (Mar. 31). ..... $1.025 $0.846 

Equity in Assets (Mar. - 

rae aS 705 0.487 
Working Capital (Mar. 

> ee ne ere 0.462 0.342 

Sales (Yr. end. Mar.31) 2.453 1.131 
Earnings (Yr. end. 

Mat. 31) .inesk cox 0.116 0.074 

Indicated Dividends .. 0.061 0.056 





Note: All figures are per dollar invested in 
common shares at present prices. 





consistently higher—to soiié éxteit 
explained by different accounting poli- 
cies. In the prewar years they were 
generally about twice as high; last 
year, due in largé part to GM’s labor 
troubles, the margin dwindled to 
about 50 per cent. Another very im- 
portant advantage is the greater 
measure of diversification possessed 
by GM, its diesel locomotive business 
being particularly significant. 

If General Motors were being com- 
pared with a relatively weak company, 
or even an average company, these 
considerations might well justify an 
even greater discrepancy in price- 
earnings ratios. But Chrysler is no 
average enterprise. Motors earned a 
profit on its common stock in every 
year of the depression except 1932; 
so did Chrysler. Motors has paid com- 
mon dividends in every full year of its 
existence ; so has Chrysler. Both com- 
panies bettered their 1929 sales vol- 
ume in 1937; but Chrysler did so by 
better than a two-to-one margin 
whereas Motors barely succeeded. 


Output Compared 


General Motors turned out slightly 
less than a third of the domestic out- 
put of passenger cars in 1929, and 
increased its share irregularly to 
about 47.5 per cent in 1940 and 1941. 
Chrysler, with a share of the market 
amounting to less than nine per cent 
in 1929, expanded it to over 25 per 
cent by 1933 and has maintained 
about the same position since then. 
Last year the General Motors strike 
reduced that company’s proportion to 
somewhat under 38 per cent, but 
Ford, Hudson and Nash were the 
principal beneficiaries. 

Both the automobile leaders should 
be able to obtain their full share of 
the market when the customer again 
obtains the whiphand and when the ® 
manufacturers can secure adequate 
materials. Both will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to operate profitably and pay 
dividends under all but the most ad- 
verse economic conditions. And while 
General Motors may do somewhat 
better than Chrysler under recession 
influences, its margin of superiority 
does not appear to justify its present 
preferred market position. Chrysler 
stockholders vote July 8 on a two- 
for-one split; this doubtless will be 
approved, and should prove another 
influence helping to narrow the pres- 
ent apparent gap between the relative 
prices and values of the two issues. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Market's near term prospects seem largely dependent on the White 


House. 


General business has receded only slightly from recent 


peaks, but a coal strike at month’s end could bring sharp drop 


Outlook for final enactment of the tax cut and 
labor curb bills has become more uncertain than 
ever, a fact that is being reflected. in the incon- 
clusive movements of the share price averages and 
in the extremely small volume of daily trading. In 
four recent trading sessions, for instance, the indus- 
trial average was able to show a net change of less 
than a third of a point, although daily swings in 
the mean time amounted to as much as 2.35 points. 
No matter what their opinions may be concerning 
the longer term prospects for stock prices, it is 
obvious that all but a very few investors and traders 
are waiting for the more immediate picture to 
clarify before taking concrete action. 


Whether the taxpayer is to receive some relief 
this year, and whether some of the more glaring 
labor abuses are to be outlawed, are matters that 
now are up to the President alone to decide. And 
the nature of his decisions may well shape the 
near term course of the market, for average prices 
have done little if any “discounting” either way. 
In the situation is contained sufficient nourishment 
to touch off a market rally of impressive pro- 
portions. 


But for such a rally to mark the resumption of 
a longer term upward trend, there would have to 
appear convincing indications that aggregate trade 
activity will be able to continue not far from cur- 
rent levels for an indefinite time. However, current 
developments seem still to be moving in the direc- 
tion of a let-down later in the year, a factor that 
has been the most important single restraint on 
stock price optimism. The comprehensive business 
indexes have begun to recede from recent peaks, 
although the movement has been quite moderate, 
and further progress in the same direction promises 
to be at a comparatively slow pace. At the same 
time, latest data on inventories show that stocks of 
goods are still rising, although most of the pipe 
lines of distribution have been fairly filled up by 


now. Notable exception to this is, of course, found 
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in the case of automobiles, but elsewhere it seems 
necessary to resort to price cuts to move some sorts 
of merchandise at the retail level. 


Aggregate corporate earnings for the second 
quarter are not likely to duplicate the record- 
breaking results of the first quarter of this year, 
but with only a few weeks of the current period 
yet to go, it is obvious that profits for April-May- 
June will appear highly encouraging. Best com- 
parisons should again be turned in by such fields 
as suppliers of capital goods and consumers’ dur- 
able products, but the so-called stable earners 
promise also to hold results to satisfactory levels. 


For those industries where it is possible to 
project earnings expectations a significant distance 
beyond, say, the next quarter, the stock market has 
been clearly reflecting the prospects. For instance, 
shares of the aircraft manufacturers, whose military 
business seems likely to remain small and many 
of whose commercial customers already are over- 
equipped, have declined several times as far as the 
industrial average. Petroleum companies, on the 
other hand, appear to face little let-down in either 
demand or prices for a considerable time to come, 
and individual issues in the oil group have re- 
cently been selling at new highs for the year. It 
may well be that the market, as measured by the 
averages, has not yet completed its readjustment 
to the business prospect for the latter months of 
the year. But the prospect is that a high degree of 
selectivity will continue in evidence, and evén in 
the event of a further decline in the,averages it may 
be found that numerous individual stocks already 
have made their lows. 


This appears no time for the average indi- 
vidual to risk his funds in the purchase of specula- 
tive securities, but for the income seeker numerous 
good grade issues in promising position afford 
attractive yields at current price levels. 

Written June 5, 1947; Richard J. Anderson 
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Escalator Direction Reversed 

Significant of the change in buying attitudes, 
purchasing agents of many corporations are now 
insisting upon the inclusion of a new type of 
escalator clause in commitments for goods or ma- 
terials, giving the buyer full benefit of any price 
reduction which may be in effect at the time of 
shipment. 

Not so long ago it was the seller who insisted 
upon escalator clauses under which the price to be 
paid was that prevailing at the time of shipment. 
In this way the seller made certain of receiving 
maximum prices for all goods shipped, while the 
buyer was handicapped in figuring his own costs 
and establishing prices on his own product. 

In recent weeks, under growing pressure for 
lower prices, or at least for a halt in the uptrend, 
sellers in many industries have been announcing 
they would accept firm-price contracts, which pro- 
tect the buyer against any higher price that might 
prevail at the time of shipment. However, purchas- 
ing agents appear to have interpreted this as evi- 
dence sellers were not simply motivated by a desire 
to ease buyers’ fears, but were, themselves, fearful 
of a coming drop in prices. As a counter to the 
firm-price contract offer, therefore, purchasing 
agents have taken the old escalator clause and, 
imparting a reverse twist to it, insisted upon its in- 
clusion in many orders they sign. 


New Oil Industry Problem 

The accelerating trend- from steam to diesel 
power by American railroads has faced the petrol- 
eum industry with the necessity of planning for 
greatly increased capacity for production of diesel 
fuels and oils. The major carriers have been plac- 
ing orders this year for seven times as many diesel 
as steam locomotives. In one day this month the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe placed orders for 25 
additional diesel-powered engines and the Chicago 
‘Great Western announced it will add 14 diesel 
‘switch engines to its yard fleet. In May, the New 
York Central 6rdered 70 new diesels, making 158 
on order or in service. Some carriers, incidentally, 
have ordered nothing but diesels in recent years— 
Southern Railway has not purchased a steam loco- 
motive in 19 years. And pointing up the likelihood 
that the pace of steam displacement will become 
increasingly rapid is the fact that over 75 per cent 
of the steam locomotives now in service are more 
than 22 years old. , 

Ten Class I railroads have asked General Motors, 
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largest builder of railroad diesel motors, to co- 
operate with them in studies looking to full, early 
dieselization of their systems, and Standard Oil 
(N. J.) is making tests of diesel lubricating oils 
on a two-unit 2,700 horsepower freight diesel en- 
gine of the New York, Ontario & Western. Stand- 
ard also is ready to begin a one-year test of diesel 
fuels, in which it will use three freight locomotives 
of the same railroad. 


Lumber Eases Up 


Lumber production took a decisive turn during 
the week ended May 24 when shipments fell to 11.8 
per cent below output. During previous weeks, 
shipments had been much greater than output or 
only slightly below. For the year to May 24, ship- 
ments were 7.7 per cent above production and 
orders 6.6 per cent above. Now production is ob- 
viously catching up with demand while inventories 
have been broadening with a much greater variety 
of sizes, grades and species available to buyers. 

While the price of high grade lumber including 
most hard woods will remain relatively stable, 
prices on common construction grades are on their 
way down. Already western dealers have reported 
softwood values off as much as $10 to $15 a thou- 
sand board feet in week-to-week demand. Retail 
yards are becoming increasingly selective and are 
buying in small quantities. Good weather is said 
to be partially responsible for increased produc- 
tion, and ‘with buyers stiffening against high prices 
the first decline in years has come. 


Building Activity Lagging 

Although there has been a slight resurge of 
activity, the volume of new building construction 
is refusing to follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
Lagging erection of private homes and industrial 
buildings remains the principal retardant, while 
farm construction and public work continue to 
move ahead. Total construction put in place in 
May was valued at $942 million, a gain of 11.1 per 
cent over April and 15.4 per cent over a year ago 
(Department of Commerce figures), but this is still 
short of the normal seasonal gain. In the “farm” 
category—which usually is unhampered by make- 
work building codes and carries lower wage rates 
than urban jobs—May building was 33.3 per. cent 
ahead of April. At the same time total public work 
advanced 19.4 per cent, with highway construction 
in particular advancing in a somewhat more than 
seasonal pattern. 
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Total construction awards up to the middle of 
last week (June 4) were nearly $2.3 billion or 0.8 
per cent above the similar 1946 period (Engineer- 
ing News Record figures). While private work was 
8 per cent below 1946, public work has been 16 
per cent greater, representing activity on roads, 
water works, sewerage systems, bridges, culverts, 
earthworks and drainage, and public buildings. 


Department Store Sales 

Department store sales throughout the country 
continue to run well ahead of year-ago totals, com- 
pletely upsetting earlier forecasts that May sales 
would make poorer showings than were reported 
for the same month last year. Consumer resistance 
to high prices—in the department store field, at 
least—begins to resemble the classic protests which 
“thundered in the index, but whispered through the 
passages.” 

Federal Reserve reports of sales in the first four 
weeks of May show a rise of 12 per cent over total 
dollar sales for May, 1946, with a total year-to-year 
gain for the January 1-May 24 period of 11 per 
cent. By districts, the smallest gain for the four- 
week period was 8 per cent, registered in the New 
York area, while Chicago topped the list with a 
gain of 18-per cent. For the full month, however, 
New York area stores showed a rise of 11 per cent 
over May, 1946. 

Increases were largely in the major appliance 
departments of the stores, with results spotty in the 
ready-to-wear divisions. The expected slump in 
these departments, however, failed to materialize, 
and stores reported active customer response to 
sales promotional advertising. 


Consumer Credit at Peak 

During. March and April, consumer credit set 
two successive new records, reflecting rising output 
of automobiles and household appliances. Credit 
outstanding at the end of March totaled $10 billion 
against less than $7 billion one year ago (Federal 


Reserve Board figures). On April 30 the figure had 
risen to $10.2 billion vs. $7.4 billion for April 1946. 

The advance was paced by gains in automobile 
credit which rose 9.0 per cent from March and 168 
per cent from April, 1946, reaching a total of $753 
million at the end of April this year. Credit for 
non-automobile instalment buying advanced 5.0 per 
cent from March to $1 billion while instalment 
loans outstanding increased 3.7 per cent from the 
previous month to $2.7 billion. Only a fractional 
percentage gain occurred in charge accounts, which 
have been tapering off in recent months. © 

Although the commercial banks have sought and 
obtained a larger proportion of the instalment 
sales business this year, total gains in consumer 
credit have sufficed to produce satisfactory earnings 
for the finance companies even though they may 
not enjoy the large profit margins of prewar years. 
These companies are especially strong in the auto- 
mobile field, offering not only financing service 
but complete insurance coverage even to bail bonds 
and car-towing. 


Corporate News 

Grand Union plans to install ‘“Food-O-Mat,” 
self-service shopping system, in all new and reno- 
vated stores; company may later license system to 
other chains. 

Creameries of America and St. Regis Paper have 
applied for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Gillette Safety Razor’s earnings for current quar- 
ter are expected to compare favorably with $1 per 
share earned in same period last year. 

Burlington Mills will issue preferred and com- 
mon stock in acquiring May McEwen & Kaiser. 

Fajardo Sugar has received $5.5 million first 
payment on land sold to Puerto Rican Government. 

Bristol-Myers’ sales are running below last year, 
following pattern set in first quarter; 1946 was 
abnormal year. ° 

Gaylord Container has reduced sales prices 
slightly despite increases in labor and other costs. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinANcIAL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stacks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum...... 132 5.30% Not 
Atch. Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 4.81 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 106 4.48 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 105 4.76 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum......... 103 4.85 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

OM Sésavivaalc pelssaddubs 44 4.55 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv... 82 610 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 57 7.02 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 60 8.33 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
ae ae Price Yield Price 
U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67.. 103 230% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 102 2.65 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 102 —s- 2.65 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 9 ° 3.15 105% 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965......... 103 3.55 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 103 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 104 2.50 103% 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 66 6.82 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963. 81 5.56 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 73 5.48 - Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

A Sy er pore 101 4.95 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 69 6.52 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%4s, 

GTi iii cddnitabaeaedencca’ns 90 5.00 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 88 Sak 105 





— Stocks for Income : 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent —Dividends—, -—Earnings—, 
1945 


Price 1946 1945 1946 
Adams-Millis .......... 39 $2.00 $6.00 $3.85 $9.46 
American Stores........ 24 1.00 = 1.10 152 3.45 
American Tel. & Tel... .164 9.00 9.00 8.78 10.12 
Borden Company....... 40 1.80 2.25 2.85 4.64 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 3.00 3.50 2.14 3.62 


Consolidated Edison .... 25 1.60 1.60 1.74 2.20 
Electric Storage Battery 51 2.00 2.50 2.20 3.62 
First National Stores.... 54 2.50 2.50 2.27 5.37 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 41 2.12% 250 449 4.69 
Gen’l Amer. Transport... 50 2.50 .2.50 2.73 3.46 
General Foods ......... 40 2.00 2.00 2.36 3.25 
< . e - eeerree 46 1.60 4.20 2.13 5.44 
Louisville & Nash. R. R. 42 3.52 3.52 7.49 4.95 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 35 165 180 165 2.66 
Moop: 4R..- Bh.) vciwoiuas 33 1.60. 2.60 2.53 35.94 
May Department Stores. 43 165 2.43 e2.94 e6.71 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 37 1.75. 2.00 434 5.43 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 35 2.00 2.00 2546 2273 
Philadelphia Electric ... 23 1.20 1.20 153 = 1.74 


Pillsbury Mills ......... 34 145 1.70 i246 i3.52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 40 160 1.75 1.89 2.62 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 15 0.65 0.75 1.36 1.87 
Standard Oil of Calif... 57 2.00 2.30 4.27 5.15 
Sterling Drug.......... 39 155 1.90 2.60 3.59 


Underwood * Corporation. 47 2.50 2.50 3.04 2.66 
Union Pacific R. R.....129 6.00 6.00 13.07 11.90 
WaON avsseveucsves 31 160 160 2.20 2.64 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 


degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security’ 


holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent —Dividends— Earning 
Price 1945 1946 (945 ioe 


Allied Stores........... 33 $1.20 $1.80 e$4.05 e$8.52 
Bethlehem Steel........ 79 6.00 6.00 9.52 11.79 
Conatla Dry oi ics tes3 15- 0.33 0.32 10.35 10.36 
Container Corporation... 35 150 3.40 259 723 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 36 123° 150 3.02 4.21 
Firestone Tire ......... 43 2.50 3.75 v7.42 v13.21 
General Electric ....... 34 155 1.60 1.96 1.49 
Glidden Company ...... 38 1.20 2.00 v2.13 v5.93 
Kennecott Copper ...... 43 2.50 2.50 2.80 2.18 
Phelps Dodge .......... 38 «=6_.1.60 «6160 862.00 2.93 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 19 0.80 1.20 2.57 2.93 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 28 2.50 4.00 5.30 7.91 
U. S. Steel .......0..-. 65 400 4.00 3.77 7.29 


c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1946 and 1947. i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. r—First half (to 
March 31, 1946, 1947) of fiscal year. s—53 weeks to February 1, 1946 and 1947. t—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1945 and 1946. 


v—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1945 and 1946. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Labor bill bears the marks of hasty writing—No 


line yet on a spending formula for Greek-Turkish 


funds—To check popularity of synthetic fabrics 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.— Though 
people got impatient with the deliber- 
ateness with which the Taft Commit- 
tee went about writing a Labor bill, 
the product bears marks of haste. 
There are ambiguities, inconsistencies 
and omissions, all of which have been 
assiduously compiled by executive 
officials to document a veto message, 
should Truman feel like signing one. 
Evidence that Congress would not 
sustain a veto is perhaps a good polit- 
ical argument for rejecting the bill. 

The instrument for making unions 
disclose finances is registration with 
the NLRB: those failing to register 
can’t call to the Board for help. But 
the unions which don’t disclose were 
well intrenched long before NLRB 
was thought of, and they never call 
on the Board now. Registration is 
also the instrument for freeing union 
officialdom of Communists: The Fur 
Workers, whose officials admit party 
membership, rarely need Board ser- 
vices.. UMW, which is supposed to 
have inspired the union-curb drive, 
hardly ever goes to the Board and so, 
by failure to register, may escape 
whole sections. 5 

All this allows a veto message that 
expresses complete sympathy in prin- 
ciple and regret that.the principles are 
not applied accurately. There have 
been lots of messages of the kind, 
where, as in the case of the rail reor- 
ganization measure last year, writing 
them required more ingenuity than at 
present. And so, betting odds here 
have been about even. 


There has been little newspaper 
mention of the bill’s requirement that 
NLRB’s top lawyer be appointed by 
the President, subject to Senate ac- 
ceptance. The general counsel is 
given much more power than now: 
he decides which cases go before the 
Board or to Court, which will mean 
deciding Board policy. It was done 
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that way purposely, in order to insure 
sympathetic execution. 


Method by which the Greek- 
Turkish money will be spent is still 
obscure. The $100 million RFC ad- 
vance, which can be drawn on as Ap- 
propriations committees look over the 
rest of the account, is being used only 
in recruiting a staff; at least that was 
the case through noon, June 2. This 
may suggest that the tone of State 
Department men as they asked for the 
money had been a shade too urgent, 
and that there still is time. 

As the loan bill neared its last 


stages, rumors went about of alert 


interest by dealers in hand-painted 
neckties, jewelry, etc. If so, either 
they will be disappointed or Depart- 


‘ment officials are telling the wrong 


story. They describe a complicated 
method of cross-check both in hand- 
ing out the money and buying goods. 
So far, this covers Greece alone; little 
is said about Turkey. 

There will be no free balances, they 
say, deposited to Greek account, but 
only a letter of credit against which 
withdrawals will be finely scrutinized. 
Purchase orders will be checked 
against a list of approved products; 
prices too—this is not said flatly— 
will probably be checked. A foreign 
exchange control in American hands 
will be set up in Athens to backstop 
the checks set up here. 


The Dutch tax treaty, getting 
rid of double imposts on income 
transferred between Netherlands and 
U. S., has been negotiated and will 
be presented to the Senate within five 
weeks. There will be changes in rates 
for non-resident aliens. This .will 
cover foreign offices of some of the 
big international companies. 


One of the projects by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that seems to 





enjoy sufficient approval by Congress 
is a survey of women’s preferences 
as to fabrics: The project apparently 
was worked up by cotton men who 
live in continued fear of synthetic 
fibers. The objective, although the 
Department doesn’t put it quite that 
way, is to find out not “whether” but 
“why” synthetics are preferred. Then 
the laboratories can go to work 
fashioning some new “cottonese”’, 
which will have all the qualities the 
customers want. 

Such a project does not necessarily 
hurt companies like Celanese and du 
Pont. After women have explained 
why they like rayon and nylon, the 
companies can base new promotions 
boastfully on percentages of prefer- 
ence and the explanations. Then, as 
the cotton laboratories try to imitate, 
it will be up to them to keep a jump 
ahead. 

The same kind of thing goes on all 
over the Government. Makers of rock 
wool insulation are exercised by 
Government research for, and alleged 
subsidies to, cotton insulation. Gov- 
ernment discovery of a _ seasonal 
fluctuation will help oleo makers put 
out a wintertime product with more 
vitamins than butter—unless_ the 
butter men think up something. 


A recent. news release by the 
Association of American Railroads 
showed only 36 steam locomotives on 
order on May 1. On the other hand, 
the- uptrend in orders for diesels has 
gone on, 620 being on order on May 
1, compared with 410 a year ago. The 
1946 review by AAR shows that the 
roads have accelerated the pace at 
which they retire steam equipment. 
From 1940 to 1946, retirements were 
on a more than 60-year life basis; 
now the basis is closer to 25 years. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Food Foibles 


Swift & Company has hit on an 
idea to encourage the sale of more 
turkeys throughout the year—it will 
now be possible to buy “sectionalized’’ 
fowl, such as the forequarter or all 
white meat, or the hind quarter, 
mostly dark meat. . . . General Foods 
Corporation is testing its new “Min- 
ute Potatoes” in preparation for a 
national campaign—this product is 
made of Idaho potatoes, cut into tiny 
pieces resembling spaghetti, which 
can be turned into mashed potatoes 
with the addition of hot water... . 
Something new in flour mixes will 
next be offered by American Home 
Foods, Inc., under the name of 
“Duff's Hot Roll Mix’”—this is said 
to be the first prepared flour to in- 
clude yeast. .. . Newest in fruit juice 
concentrates is “Minute Maid,” a 
powder packed in vacuum tins by 
Vacuum Foods Corporation—two 
ounces of powder can be converted in- 
to a pint of orange juice that is said 
to compare favorably with the fresh 
fruit beverage. 


Rubber Rambles 

The new tubeless tire developed by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. will not be gen- 
erally distributed for passenger cars 
for some months to come—initially 
this new version in puncture-proof 
tires of rayon cord construction will 
be available only for state police cars 
and taxi fleets... . More will soon 
be heard of an improved synthetic 
rubber, which is now in the experi- 
mental stages in the Los Angeles 


plant of United States Rubber Com- 
pany—it is understood that with the 
use of a ‘non-staining anti-oxidant 
this synthetic rubber can be turned 
out in white, pastel shades or any 


primary color. . . . Thermoid Com- 
pany has obtained the patent on an 
all-rubber wheel having an inner sup- 
porting means—this improvement is 
expected to open up a large number 
of uses for small wheels. ... A new 
type of tire carrier for every day 
highway vehicles has been patented 
by the Trailmobile Co.—the unit will 
facilitate the carrying of spare tires 
on either trucks or buses. 


Metallic Medley 

Reynolds Metals Company is plan- 
ning a number of new aluminum 
products in the building supply and 
furniture fields—plans call for the in- 
troduction of many items now made 
of wood reproduced in a streamlined 
aluminum style... . New aluminum 


alloys containing small amounts of- 


beryllium, which increase the tensile 
strength, have been perfected by Gen- 
eral Electric—such alloys resist cor- 
rosion, have high thermal stability and 
can be both cast and wrought. ... To 
meet the growing popularity of horse- 
shoe pitching among children, Junior- 
Pro Products Company has intro- 
duced a new set of official lightweight 
horseshoes made of aluminum and 
weighing only one pound a piece— 
these horseshoes. are of regulation 
size, balanced for easy control, and 
will not cause serious injury’ if they 
strike one of the players. . . . Sharp- 











The 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ a share on 


June 2, 1947 








Beatrice Foods Co, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Board of Directors has | 


the Common Stock, payable 
July Ist, 1947, to stockhold- 
ers of record June 13, 1947. 


C. H. Haskell, President 




















ening of handsaws is made simpler 
by a new tool offered by the Speed 
Corporation—this device requires 
only two adjustments, one for the 
pitch and the other for the angle. . . 

Newest in magnetic toys is a model 
village developed by Craftall, Inc.— 
the automobiles and trucks are moved 
around the town by means of mag- 
nets underneath the tiny streets. 


Illuminations 

American Cyanamid Company has 
obtained patents on a new combina- 
tion of chemicals that creates a bright 
glow when dropped on water—the 
product becomes chemiluminescent 
only on contact with water, and thus 
will be effective in providing “sea 
marks” for locating airplanes and life 
boats in the dark. . . . More will soon 
be heard of the illuminated typewriter 
to be offered by Zenith Typewriter 
Corp.—this machine features a built- 
in lighting system with two concealed 
bulbs, one to illuminate the paper, and 
the other to light up the keyboard. 
. . . Delta Electric Company has in- 
troduced its latest flashlight in a plas- 
tic case, which glows in the dark— 
following exposure to sunlight,or in- 
candescent light for a short time, this 
plastic will glow for up to eight hours. 
... A combination flashlight and van- 
ity compact has been developed by 
Spotlight Corporation—the bulb in- 
side the case turns on automatically 
when the cover is opened and lights 
up the mirror so that milady can 
make up in the dark. . . . Drinking 
glasses for bathrooms are now being 
molded from “Paulite’” plastic, which 
glows in the dark—these tumblers 
also are shatterproof, non-toxic and 
easy to keep clean. 


Radiovisionals 

A new farm radio utilizing AC, 
DC and battery power has been in- 
troduced by Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion—it is designed primarily for 
rural areas where power lines are ex- 
pected to be installed in the not dis- 
tant future. .. , A combination radio- 
detection and signaling system has 
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been perfected by the Federal Tele- 
phone and Radio Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of International Tel. & Tel. 
—this unit is said to have an unusu- 
ally sensitive mechanism. . . . Latest 
in vest-pocket receivers is the “Phan- 
tom Radio” manufactured by Guild- 
House Company—this is a crystal set 
that will pick up radio programs 
from stations within a fifty-mile ra- 
dius over a tiny earphone. . . . Elec- 
trolite Company has developed a 
small radio set which can be built 
into any end table, floor lamp or 
smoker’s stand—the idea is that any- 
one can install this radio into the 
furniture in their own home. 

30th compact and portable is the new 
Geiger-counter radiation detector de- 
veloped by North American Philips 
Company—this instrument is battery 
powered, which makes it adaptable 
for field survey work. . . . Television 
station WABD, operated by Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, has started 
broadcasting a group of package 
shows, all of which are available for 
commercial sponsorship — following 
each program, a Du Mont time-sales- 
man steps before the camera to ex- 
plain how the program can be util- 
ized for an advertising tie-up. 


Christenings 

. The new “Doppo” silver cleaner, 
that makes it possible to remove tar- 
nish in ten seconds, is a product of 
Interchemical Corporation—all that 
is necessary to clean silver is to dip 
and rinse, and no tedious rubbing is 
required. . . . Federal Tool Corpora- 
tion is offering a new combination 
folding toothbrush and toothpowder 
container under the tradename of 
“Oral Kit”—this product will sell for 
$1 through drug and department 
stores. . . . Newest version in house- 
hold deodorants has been named 
“Pine-A-Mite” by Crescent Chemical 
Sales, the manufacturer—the product 
will retail at 50 cents a pint, and is 
recommended primarily for kitchens 
and bathrooms. . . . Latest in dish- 
washing machines is the “Water- 
matic” introduced by Mar-Kay Dis- 
tributors—a complete unit weighs 
only 10 lbs., and handles the dishes 
from a dinner for six persons. .. . 
Magnus Chemical Company is offer- 
ing its new automobile body cleaner 
as “Carfoam”—when dissolved in 


‘water this preparation produces large 


quantities of rich suds that soak 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LODGE. © 


and beautiful 


Tall Tale Cocktail Lounge 


WELAKA, FLORIDA 


Nationally Advertised and World Famous 
for Bass Fishing For Sale for the First 
Time at the Sensational Figure of 


$150,000.00 


Investors, Hotel Men, Sportsman’s 
Clubs—This is a Rare Opportunity. 
Exclusive Listing—Shown by Appointment Only 
E. j. TeRONDE, Reg. Real Estate Broker 
Welaka, Fla. 


Phone 2311 








through and loosen both dirt and 
grease. ... Tirvin, Inc., is featuring 
its new degreasing compound under 
the name of “Pot Luck”—this prod- 
uct removes grease from anything in 
the home, such as pots and pans, 
sinks, woodwork, refrigerators, stoves 
and bathtubs. . . . The new type of 
breathing apparatus’ developed by 
Scott Aviation Corporation will be 
offered as the “Air-Pad”—this is 
a new variety of gas mask which per- 
mits a person to safely enter any 
smoke filled area even though it is 
contaminated by ammonia and other 
harmful fumes. 


Annual Reportiquette 

Plans are crystallizing for the first 
state-wide annual report contest to in- 
clude all of the financial statements is- 
sued by the corporations within the 
borders of one state—the Detroit 
Trust Company will be the sponsor of 
the competition with an Independent 
Board of Judges being assembled to 
select the awards winners among the 
corporations in Michigan. .. . Electric 
Boat Company has turned in another 
notable job in its 1946 annual report 
—not only are the _ illustrations 
dramatic and interesting, but a wealth 
of information is offered in the form 
of interpretive statistics. ... M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Inc., pioneered a new 
venture in stockholder relations in 
sending out a postal card drive—each 
stockholder was invited to answer 
“yes” or “no” on the following ques- 
tions: (1) Have you noticed news 
items of this company in local publi- 
cations? (2) Did our 1946 Annual 
Report improve your understanding 


of this company’s business? (3) Is 
there something you would like to see 
expanded or added in next year’s Re- 
port? It is reported that more than 
25 per cent of the respondents have 
provided their opinions. 


Personal Plaudits 

Charles J. Hardy, Jr., is another 
public relations executive to rise to 
the top—starting as public relations 
director, he has now been elected 
president of American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, but will continue to 
exercise the direction of the com- 
pany’s public relations program... . 
Jacques Coe of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Jacques Coe & 
Company, was elected last week as 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange at its 86th annual election 
—he succeeds Charles B. Crofton of 
Leval & Company, who has served 
six terms. . . . Morehead Patterson, 
who has been chairman of American 
Machine & Foundry Company since 
1943, is taking over the presidency, 
and will fill both offices—here is an- 
other lawyer who made good, as he 
joined the company in 1926 as assist- 
ant counsel. ... A war veteran has 
been named president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange—Gustave I. 
Tolson, manager of the New York 
office of George H. McFadden & 
Bros., who was a vice president of 
the exchange prior to his military 
service, 1942-45... . Guy de Simone 
has been elected director of the 
United Piece Dye Works of Lodi, 
New Jersey—Mr. de Simone is asso- 
ciated with the Security Adjustment 
Corporation of Brooklyn, New York. 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted\N 


to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a sup- 
ylemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safe- 
guarding his future. No business can be successful if carried on 
in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential 


to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and 
an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
‘the investor is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors 
have the time or training to plan and supervise their programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their prob- 
lem by turning the task over to us. 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment 
results. 


eeeeeeeeeee @ 
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O) Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specifie issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and capital appre- 
ciation. It is a problem requiring the 
knowledge and experience of an organ- 
ization devoting its full time to the 


analysis and determination of security 
values. 


Renewal Rate 
Over 80 per cent 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 


_ Supervisory service is to be found in the high rate of 


renewals year after year. In the past several years over 
80 per cent of all expiring contracts have been renewed 
and many have been subscribers to our service eon- 
tinuously from five to fifteen years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 


investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. 
prisingly moderate. 


The fee is sur- 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


OI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be 
for supervision. My objectives are 


( Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
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|New Crisis Ahead 
For Coal Industry 


Bituminous production running at record rate as 
July 1 deadline approaches. Strike or no strike, 
another hike in operating costs seems inevitable 


eee eee 
‘ 
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C= with the strike-bound 
production of the first half of 
last year, bituminous coal is present- 
ly being mined in bountiful quantities. 
The recent average weekly rate has 
been nearly 13 million tons, or at an 
annual rate of about 675 million tons 
—which, if continued throughout 
1947, would exceed all previous bi- 
tuminous production records. 

If, however, there was any real as- 
surance that the mines were to con- 
tinue this high output level, the na- 
tion’s steam-energized industries 
could rest easy instead of scrambling 
to obtain all the coal they can get. 
With stockpiles estimated sufficient to 
last only around 60 days, some utility 
companies have been purchasing 
“spot” coal (not earmarked for deliv- 
ery) at prices as high as $2 a ton 
more than the price of contract-pur- 
chase coal, which is around $6. 

The idea obviously is to store up as 
much coal as possible before the Solid 
Fuels Administration returns the 
mines to their owners on July 1, the 
deadlirie for signing a new contract 
between the mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers. Whether or 
not a strike actually occurs, whatever 
further payments are agreed to, the 
consequences will naturally be in- 
creased production costs, higher 
prices for coal, and a further weaken- 
ing of its position as a competitor with 
other fuels such as gas and oil. Again, 


more efficient iron output and steel- 
making techniques are in view, such 
as the use of compressed air in blast 
furnaces and cheap oxygen in the 
open hearths. More modern methods 
point to decreased consumption of 
coal per ton of steel and iron pro- 
duced. 

Keeping pace with industry prog- 
ress, a few of the soft coal companies 
such as Pittsburgh Consolidation, 
Truax-Traer and United . Electric 


have bettered themselves through in-. 


stallation of mechanized equipment 
which is an important factor in lower- 
ing costs. New equipment has. not al- 
ways been available when wanted, 
however, and mechanization of min- 
ing is relatively new. Industry needs 
still appear to be substantial. 


Leading Producers 


Largest producer of commercial 
bituminous, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
has been expanding operations in 
Ohio and Kentucky, opening three 
new mines in the latter state ‘this 
spring. The company’s longer term 
outlook has been improved somewhat 
through its participation with Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.) in development of 
commercial processes for the manu- 
facture of gasoline and fuel gases 
from soft coal. Island Creek Coal is 
a leading West Virginia producer of 
the finest quality bituminous, and re- 
cently has been active in developing 


Anthracite and Bitumineus Coal Companies 


-————Earned Per Share, 


Year——.. -——Interim 


Company 1945 
Eastern Gas & Fuel............ $0.30 
Glen Alden Coal............ weet; aoe 
Island Creek Coal.............. 3.01 
Lehigh Coal & Nav............. 0.88 
Lehigh Valley Coal............ 0.36 
Pittsburgh Consol’n ........... 2.88 
Pond Cr. Pocahontas........... 1.67 
Truaz-Traer Coal .<..........6. a2.38 


United Electric Coal........... b1.65 
W. Va. Coal & Coke........... 





a—Fiscal year ended April 30. b—Fiscal year ended July 31. 


_—, 7-—Dividends—, Recent 
1947 


1946 1946 1945 1946 Price 
$0.75 N.R. N.R. Nil Nil 3 
2.82 N.R. N.R. $2.00 $2.00 17 
3.72 -c$0.79 $1.21 2.00 2.50 39 
1.40 0.34 0.15 1.00 1.00 10 
0.37 0.13 0.05 Nil Nil 2 
2.69 0.91 1.32 Nil 1.40 20 
2.88 0.60 0.86 2.00 g2.75 20 
a2.73 e1.95 3.85 0.95 110 18 
b1.03 £0.75 £0.86 1.00 1.00 12 
1.06 0.88 1.37 0.50 0.50 10 


c—Three months ended March 31. 


e—Nine months ended January 31. f— Six months ended January 31. g—paid $2.00 on old stock, 


75 cents on new. N.R.—Not reported. 
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. ers Gas (Toronto), 


natural gas and oil wells of which 22 
of the former and two of the latter are 
productive. Negotiations for sales are 
underway with the company retaining 
a two-thirds interest in gas and oil 
output. Pond Creek Pocahontas, one 
of the smaller Southern units, also 
markets a high grade product, receiv- 
ing a better price per ton than the in- 
dustry average. Most of its output is 
sold for household use, for by-prod- 
uct cooking and for steam generation. 

Producers of anthracite such as 
Glen Alden Coal, .Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation, and Lehigh Valley Coal, 
have reported generally lower output 
so far this year, while costs, including 
freight charges, have been rising. An- 
thracite as well as bituminous faces 
increased competition with oil and 
gas, particularly after new pipe lines 
and a more plentiful supply of burn- 
ers are available. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


8) ollowing are some of the impor- 
tant dividend mectings scheduled’ 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 


June 9: Arkansas Power & Light, Back- 
stay Welt Co., Barker Bros., Bird Ma- 
chine, Brown Durrell, Charleston Transit, 
Cincinnati Union Stockyards, W. E. Hel- 
ler & Co., Jewel Tea, Providence Gas, 
Reading (Pa.) Gas, United Fruit. 

June 10: Bangor Hydro-Electric, Bos- 
ton Insurance, Brush-Moore Newspapers, 
Capital Administration, Chain Store In- 
vestment, Concord Gas (N. H.), Consum- 
Dominion Square, 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas, Equity 
Fund, Frick Co., Hartford Fire Insurance, 
Insurance Co. of North America, Interna- 
tional Educational Publishing, Kelley 
Island Lime & Transport, Lionel Corp., 
Procter & Gamble, Texas Electric Service, 
Tri-Continental Corp. 

June 11: American Brake Shoe, Ameri- 
can Foreign Investing, Anchor Hocking 
Glass, Boston Storage Warehouse, British 
Columbia Telephone, Canada Life Assur- 
ance, Canada Southern Railway, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Cream of Wheat, Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors, Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance, Intercolonial Coal, International 
Hydro-Electric System, Mahoning Coal 
R. R., New Mexico & Arizona Land, New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining, Se- 
attle Gas, United Shoe Machinery, West 
Virginia Water Service. 

June 12: Alabama Fuel & Iron, Brand- 
tjen & Kluge, California Packing, Chilli- 
cothe Paper, Corroon & Reynolds, Crum 
& Forster, Cudahy Packing, Dallas Pow- 
er & Light, Jenkins Bros., U. S. & For- 
eign Securities. 

June 13: American Discount Co. of Ga., 
Badger Paint & Hardware Stores, Boston 
Herald Traveler, Brinks, Inc., Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse, Torrington Co. of 
Maine. 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








| her Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 





















FIRST PREKFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current ote of $1.1834 per 
share, payable July 1, 1947 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 14, 1947. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1947 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
14, 1947. 


COMMON STOCK 


25 cents per share, payable June 
30, 1947 to holders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 1947. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 

























June 3, 1947 
















CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 


Business Activity 














We professionally design 
your charts and maps to do 
successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 















MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15c) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation,, payable 
July 5, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 20, 1947. 
T. Russ Hill, President 
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Robert R. Young reported seeking Union Pacific 


control—Europe again woos American investors 


t some stage in his campaign to 
build a super railroad empire, 

the new Napoleon of the industry will 
have a real fight on his hands. This 
has been the opinion of men who have 
made a life study of railroad eco- 
nomics and finance. They have held 
this belief ever since Robert R. Young 
made his declaration of intentions in 
a series of magazine articles last sum- 
mer. He took the New York Central 
without a struggle and now reports 
‘are he is going after the Union 
Pacific. With a single link in between 
the Central and the U. P.—either the 
North Western or the Rock Island— 
Young would have the trans-con- 
tinental system which he says the 
country needs. Within the past few 
days it was learned from a source 
close to the old controllers of railroad 
destinies just how close Young was 
to having a showdown fight just after 
that declaration of aims last summer. 
The Guaranty Trust didn’t like that 
series of articles at all. At least three 
of the directors were all for bringing 
court action against the author. John 
W. Davis, the lawyer, told the direc- 
tors that this was probably just what 
Young wanted to create a publicity 
buildup for his program. So they 
decided not to fight. That meant that 
the Street had decided it was then too 
proud to fight. At this stage, the ob- 
servation is that Harriman isn’t likely 


to capitulate as easily as Vanderbilt 
did. ; 


The June number of the National 
City Bank bulletin didn’t have the old 
Roberts flavor and style, although 
even the Roberts followers conceded 
that it was a splendid presentation of 
a difficult picture. George B. Roberts 
is in Europe. So is W. Randolph 
Burgess, the.City Bank vice-chairman 
who usually OK’s the copy. The man 
who gave the City Bank bulletin its 
reputation was George E. Roberts, 
father of George B. The elder 


ficial retirement, however, he kept his 























Roberts, now in his eighties, is retired 
and has long since taken his hand 
from the helm in the bank’s economics 
department. For years after his of- 


hand in. Hence the unbroken con- 
tinuity of his style and his line of 
reasoning. 


Further evidence that the organi- 
zation for distribution of billions in 
World Bank debentures is being built 
up on the basis of practical knowledge 
of the securities business rather than 
politics is found in the appointment of 
H. Warren Wilson to a post in the 
New York office of the bank. “Red” 
Wilson, as he is known among the 
select and sometimes hard-working 
fraternity of syndicate managers, has 
been in the securities business for 26 
years, first with Dillon, Read & Co., 
then with Smith, Barney & Co. and 
its predecessor organizations, and 
lately with Union Securities. Wilson 
is just being borrowed to do a job for 
the World Bank. The Dunstan- 
Black-Wilson combination apparently 
is meeting with favor among securities 
men, all of whom are expected to 
participate in the World Bank’s finan- 
cing. 


No one in the Street is dumb- 
founded by the sudden ssolicitude of 
certain foreign governments for the 
American investors who loaned them 
so many good dollars in the 1920s. 
Even Italy, which defaulted a year 
before Germany did, has indicated a 
surprising eagerness to honor its dol- 
lar debt. A street wag remarked that 
all that is needed to complete the pic- 
ture is for Russia to acknowledge 
responsibility for the few millions of 
Imperial Russian Government bonds 
floated in the United States. The 
answer to this new solicitude, as 
everyone realizes, is the desire to 
sweeten up credit records preliminary 
to some gigantic new “advances” by 
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the American Government and its 
agencies. 


Deficient in its public relations for 
along span of years going back to the 
days of the Teagle regime, Standard 
Oil (N. J.) had an expert spend the 
best part of a year setting up a pub- 
licity department. He had no sooner 
turned it over for management by a 
staff than the newspaper world was 
treated to an example of what 
prompted the old “say nothing” 
policy. The publicity head confirmed 
a story that Standard Oil was plan- 
ning to import Near East oil to the 
United States. The ink was scarcely 
dry on the story before the company 
president denied it. The inference 
was that the management changed its 
plans without letting the publicity 
man know about it. Oil states, partic- 
ularly Texas, are credited with hav- 
ing caused the change of heart. Com- 
petition with foreign oil might inter- 
rupt their prosperity. Humble Oil, a 
Standard subsidiary, might be em- 
barrassed in its operations, which are 
largely confined to Texas. 


| EAL ARTE TE : NRE AIRTEL ER RE 


“Fair Trade” Acts 








Concluded from page 7 





public with their products and with 
their standard prices, and that despite 
rising costs they are consistently re- 
strained from raising prices to the 


consumer lest the popular appeal be 


lost and sales recede. Further, they 
argue that fair trade acts prevent dis- 
astrous price-cutting wars at the retail 
level, which not only react on the re- 
tailer but affect both manufacturer 
and consumer. 

With the Administration again 
turning the spotlight on the fair trade 
laws and their effect on price reduc- 
tion and business recovery, and with 
renewed pressure from retailers and 
the public, numerous manufacturers 
are likely voluntarily to reduce mini- 
mum prices, thereby lowering one of 
the bars to a drop in the general price 
level of consumer goods. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


1947 1946 
OF COMMON STOCK: 4 Months to April 30 
$0.75 $1.41 


Childs CO. ..ccccccccccccececs eoee 
Georgia Hardwood Lumber. a ueenirae 1.59 3 
3 “— to April 30 

City Bowed <.cccccsccctecccevccsos 0.80 
Coleman CO. ccccccccccccccccccce 2 4 0.29 
Montgomery Ward ......ececceees 1.71 2.57 

12 Months toe March 31 
ATF =, Mit bo Khessdteentaseewe 1.61 1.64 
Gruen Water” ....cccccccccccccecs 4.04 2.79 
Hall we ‘-. ) Printing....ccccccs 3.05 1.70 
Philip BEGGTIS .cccccvccccccescces 2.05 2.67 
Pitney-BOwes =. ciscccccccccccccce 1.11 0.57 
Phillips Packing ...ccccscccocces 3.64 3.49 
oe Midde Saree ieee eae 7.12 3.01 
Ted TWRINPEES  cccccccragvcceses 6.77 12.33 
Wurlitzer P(Rudolph) nheewecedeaen 2.46 1.09 


9 — a March 31 


eee teen eeeeeeeeenee 


6 Monti to March 31 


Gentry, Ine. 





Bondi Avia 6ccrccccccrcovcce 1.36 D0.48 
National Pressure Cooker.......... 7.91 1.88 
Willys-Overland Motors .......... 0.30 D0.05 
3 Months to March 31 

American-Hawatian Steamship..... 1.01 1.01 
Anaconda Copper Mining.......... 1.43 0.06 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... 5.88 0.01 
niff Airways D0.51 D0.08 
a area 1.10 D1.37 
Gaylord Container . 1,00 0.43 
General Controls 1.26 D0.17 
Hees DN  vccccccsecccawscege 0.23 0.18 
Hilde FUOGOIG civics ceciensecccce 0.80 0.68 
POS TNE -0s0s0csedocccsse ds sccivce 0.82 D2.59 
Southland Royalty ............+6. 0.59 0.26 
Transcontinental & Western Air.. D5.81 D1.36 
U. WEL: 5.cGbshe Téakectewcp 1.52 0.67 
Westinghouse PROUD sacntsccenes 0.81 D0.17 


Universal Pictures 


eee eee ee 


MOR Ee : ccececaveusenceave 30 .03 
MERE SEE ccan-coacavwecsartcs O78 6.21 
Photo Engravers & Electrotypers.. +2 56 *1.74 
Quincy Market Cold Storage 

& Warehouse .ccccccccccccscecs alt: G 


Union Sugar 


Schwitzer-Cummins .............. - 00 
Supe ee nbs sccvctccicaccces 1.56 
39 weeks to ms 
Columbia Pictures ..........s000. 

26 weeks to March 23 

Walt Disney Productions.......... 0.38 D0.3 
3 48 Weeks to March 3 
United Paperboard ..........0..5. .05 ieee 
12 Months to February 28 
Canadian Canners, Ltd. .......... 6.21 *2.84 
Casco, Producte ...ccccscccccccees 1.69 1.23 





EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 
OF COMMON STOCK: 12 Months “ ——, 28 
Great Western Sugar............. $1. $1.20 
Lanston Monotype Machine ...... eo 1.01 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet ......... 4.33 1.54 
. -, a eet 11.03 6.14 
GE BIOL 0 e'h 65.04 oRncwensceee 1.55 0.59 
United Printers & Publishers...... 3.51 2.41 

6 Months - ‘res | 28 


National Paper & Type........... 


International Furniture 


eee ewe ww eeeee 











PU =. RE ere er 8.52 
i at SEE EET ETE 19.94 +45 
SREOUMBE-REMEOCNNOER on ce ccccccese 6.64 3.06 
Western Department Stores........ 5.31 4.05 
1946 1945 
12 Months to pean rs 

MANOS BETIS 6.6.5 ccc deicdcececcess 4.15 
American Barge Line ............ D0.13 O80 
Clarostat Manufacturing .......... 0.33 0.31 
Cooper (Peter) Corporations ...... 4,29 “ma 
. 2. Fe Se 0.02 2.98 
pO Eee eee 1.98 3.11 
i Ys wdevcdavndee cede 1,21 1.24 
F-R Publishing .......... 6.73 3.41 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... D0.91 0.20 
Great American Industries . 0.08 1.50 
Greene Cananea Copper .......... 0.29 0.18 
pS FE eee *0.46 *0.68 
Hutchinson Sugar Plantation...... 1.32 0.89 
SNE dee nnee a ckdhede sess 4.02 0.86 
Eineapert eet ee 3.28 0.71 
0 SS. Pa ae 1,79 1.69 
Michigan Steel Casting 0.05 0.64 
ES eee eee 2.93 0.78 
New England Laundries .......... 0.65 1.13 
Northam-Warren =... . eee eeeeee 0.24 2.57 
Pan American Airways .......... 0.49 1.23 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills ........ 15.80 4.78 
8 rere error 2.92 1.08 
PP ED. Vc nsccccedcecacce 0.28 0.08 
SD CMR, Nive duceceeetcccces 2.18 1.08 
Rapid Electrotype .............6. 2.84 0.86 
Ryan Consolidated Petroleum...... D0.16 0.06 
Simplex Paper ae 1,00 0.52 
8. ae 23.65 2.66 
Standard Oil of Kansas .......... 2.77 4.66 
Mterting MaGiM ... ccs cccccdccce tD1.44 *D0.04 
Stonega Coke & Coal ............ 2.63 3.78 
CU ee eee eee *0.12 *0.29 
eyerhaeuser Timber ............ 4.33 2.71 
Wolverine Portland Cement ...... D2.39 D1.19 
Wright Aeronautical ............. 6.97 22.11 
26 Weeks by aoe | 28 
Monogram Pictures .............. .29 0.26 


*—Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 



















Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 16, 1947. 


Puitip KapINAs 


June 2, 1947 Treasurer 















GS TLs 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Danwei DiviweND No. 194 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable June 20, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
9, 19477. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, May 28, 1947. 



































THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ns 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 6, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








179th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 27, 1947 

















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting 4 the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
held on May 27, 1947, a dividend of 
forty cents (40c) per share was de- 

& clared on the Common stock of the 
Corporation, payable June 30. 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close 

of business June 10, 1947. 

E. J. HANLEY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 














AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., May 28, 1947. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 50 cents per share on. the Common Stock 
of American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable July 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close o business June 5, 


1947. Checks 
will be mailed. W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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A HABIT TO JOE... 
“NEW IDEA” TO HIS NEPHEW 








~-»- YET BOTH WANT THE SECURITY 
your P.S. Plan Provides 


HAVE YOu told all your new or recently hired employees about the benefits 
of the Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds? 
Wage earners, according to a recent nation-wide survey, want security 
more than anything else. They prefer security to big pay, soft jobs, au- 
thority, “success.” - 

There is no surer way to this peace of mind than systematic savings. And 
what surer, safer, better means can your employees find than payroll allot- 
ments for U. S. Savings Bonds? Bonds that return $4 at maturity for every 
$3 they invest! 

Your active support of the Payroll Savings Plan is an investment in 
employee contentment, in the citizenship of your community, and in the 
security of America’s future. This is practical “employee relations” of the 
highest type and pays dividends of satisfaction to everyone. 

Start a drive today for larger participation in the plan. Many employees 
may be unfamiliar with its advantages. If you want literature for distribu- 
tion, contact your State Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings 
Bonds Division. 





New 
Savings Bonds Plan 
wont affect the 
PS.F 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special ‘arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Book Reviews 





Taxation for Prosperity, by Ran- 
dolph E. Paul. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis and New 
York. 448 pp. $4.00. 

“Our choice of taxes . . . has far 
more to do with the fate of the nation 
than most people think,” states Mr. 
Paul: In the past our tax system has 
been the product of rash responses to 
immediate pressures, with no long 
term objectives. But in the future we 
can adjust that system to regulate the 
speed of the economic machine: to 
curb imflation or halt deflation, to 
expand purchasing power when 
needed, to stimulate investment and to 
sustain maximum production and em- 
ployment. The facts and principles 
supporting this thesis are based on the 
author’s knowledge of tax policy 
derived from experience in the Trea- 
sury Department and a quarter of a 
century of practice as a tax attorney. 
The historical section analyzes taxa- 
tion from 1894 to 1947 against a back- 
drop of national and international 
affairs. 





Modern Pension Plans, Prin- 
ciples and Practices, by Hugh 
O’Neill. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 


York. 382 pp. $5.00. 

Pension plans in the United States 
have a relatively short history, dating 
back only to the turn of the century. 
This book outlines the several means 
and methods of operating modern 
pension plans and formulates the basic 
provisions of such plans. The subject 
matter is developed in a manner to 
be helpful to an employer in establish- 
ing a new pension plan for his firm, 
as well as in reviewing any he may 
now have in effect. It will also enable 
an employee better to analyze his 
prospective or present pension cover- 
age. The final chapter consists of a 
survey of 612 pension plans estab- 
lished within recent years. Included in 
the appendix are surveys of deferred 
vesting (severance) schemes, death 
benefit schemes and a tabulation of 
minimum and maximum pensions, as 
well as mortality and interest tables. 
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Nota XN ew Issue 


June 6, 1947. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sal# or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


243,557 Shares 


- Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in Kentucky) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 a Share) 


Price $28.125 per Share 


The offering is being made in any State only by such 
of the several Purchasers, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. “ 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 














United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 





For the quarter ended April 30, 1947, a cash dividend 
of 20¢ per share on the outstanding common stock of this 
corporation has been declared payable July 19, 1947 to 
— of record at the close of business July 10, 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N, Y., June 4, 1947. 











BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date 


$ 91,278 July 1 


ame Amount 
Antilla Sugar Mates — ine. deb. 
6s, 1951 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co.—l1st 
ser. E 3%s, 1969 & G 2%s, 1974 


bac Service Co.—conv. deb., 5s, 


122,000 Aug. 1 


auaGhs Kideekseecedeetsees Entire July 28 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. — 

rE 125,000 July 1 
East Coast Public Service—lst lien 

COM. S0h. AG, WEB ic cvdccccccs Entire June 30 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates— 
lst & coll. tr. 3%s8, 1965...... 


Eastern New York Power Corp.— 
1961 


400,000 July 1 


; wy ee ey Aree 185,000 July 1 
Fort Pitt. Bridge Works—lst conv. 

Bp DN he vic RVabeecveesacesce Entire July 1 
Kansas Power & Light Co. — Ist ‘ 

Ws SU Mek ads 06 606 oe eb es v0 170,000 July 1 


Maritime Tel. va Tel. Co.—lst & 
ref. ser. C 4s, 1967 

Montreal Light, Ht. & Pwr. Cons. 
— Ist & coll. tr. 3%s, 1956, 

1960-1961, 1963 & 1973 ........ 


Entire July 2 


Entire July 1 


Natl. Union Mortgage Corp.—20 y 

coll, tr. ser. A 4-6s, 1954 ... 750,000 July 1 
New Roosevelt Hotel Co.—unsecur. 

| NS RS eee Entire July 24 
Penn. Mercantile Properties — 4- 

Ges AWE, ig os 5904 ws Keeeeee. ke Entire July 1 
ie Co. — coll. tr. 4%3, 

_: one erry er re tor 162,000 July 1 
vend Co.—coll. tr. 4s, 1961.. 224,000 July 1 
Western Light & Tel. Co. — Ist 

was BD BB, 19TH .cccccccccccees 62,000 July 1 
isconsin Public Service Corp.— 
wie SHhe, IVT  ..cecvecdscccess 250,000 July 1 








ROME CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Rome Cable 
Corporation has declared Dividend No. 
4 for 30 cents per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
of the Corporation, payable July |, 
1947, to holders of record at the close 
_of business on June 13, 1947. 


The Directors also declared consecutive 
Dividend No. 33 for 15 cents per share 
on the Common Capital Stock of the 
Corporation, payable July |, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 13, 1947. As of June 
4, 1947, each Common Stockholder was 
mailed one. additional share of Com- 
mon Stock for each share of Common 
Stock held on May 20, 1947, on which 
new shares this cash dividend 
applies. 


JOHN H. DYETT, Secretary 


Rome, New York, June 4, 1947 | 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


also 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Metal Company, Ltd. 








Celanese Corporation of America 








Data revised to June 4, 1947 Earni & Price (AMN) 
Incorporated: 1887, New York. Office: 61 40 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 30 
meeting: Last Thursday in March. Num- 20 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1946): 10 
Preferred, 613; common, 3,325. 0 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None eee $3 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. $2 
eee 66,370 shs 


Common stock (no par) . 

* Non-callable. 

Business: One of the larger domestic custom smelters and 
refiners of non-ferrous metals. Bulk of income normally comes 
from mining investments, primarily foreign, of which the most 
important are Rhodesian Selection Trust (a holding company 
controlling Mufulira Copper Mines, of Rhodesia), Roan Ante- 
lope Copper Mines (Rhodesia), O’Okiep Copper Company 
(South Africa) and Penoles mines and lead smelters (Mexico). 

Management: Regarded as among the leaders in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $29.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Govt’s, $17.8 
million. Book value of common, $48.76 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1887-1919; 1921-30; 
1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s own operations depend primarily on 
volume of non-ferrous metal production, while world metal 
prices have a more important influence on foreign interests. 

Comment: Inactive preferred occupies average position; 
common combines risks of metal industry and those inherent 
in foreign investments. 


. 1,224,585 shs 





1939 "40 "41 "42 ‘43 '44 


45 1946 








EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND wha — OF COMMON 
a 














- ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
939 D$0.07 $0.34 $0.38 $1.47 $2.12 $1.00 40%—22 
0.35 0.36 0.35 1.63 2.69 2.25 25 —12% 
0.56 0.45 0.25 0.98 2.24 1,50 23 —15 
0.38 0.34 0.43 0.67 1.82 1.50 23%—16 
0.62 0.34 0.28 0.93 2.17 1.50 27%—20% 
0.28 0.41 0.36 0.63 1.68 1.25 —20 
0.30 0.31 0.33 0.61 1.55 1.00 39%—24% 
0.04 D0.03 0.87 1.13 2.01 1.00 4354—238% 
D—Deficit. 
Union Tank Car Company 
Data revised to June 4, 1947 s5arni & Price (UTX) 





Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey, as Union | 40 PRICE RANGE 


Tank Line Company. Name changed to 30 
present title 1919. Office: 228 North La 20 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Second Wednesday in April. Num- 0 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, the Rockefeller Foundation 
owned 240,000 shares. 


Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)..... 1,076,797 shs 





1939 "40 ‘41 


42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 1946 








Business: The largest concern engaged in leasing railroad 
tank cars, of which it owns 39,000. Was originally a unit of 
the old Standard Oil group. Has close operating agreements 
with practically all Standard Oil and other large oil companies. 
Petroleum Haulers, Inc., wholly owned, transports petroleum 
products by motor truck. 

Management: Capable and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $17.6 million; ratio, 11.0-to-1; cash, $5.8 million; U. S. 
Government securities, $8.4 million. Book value, $35.58. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1914 to date. 

Outlook: Indicated record petroleum consumption over next 
several years should keep company’s car fleet in full operation 
and sustain medium term uptrend in earnings and revenues. 
Pipeline competition may cut into car leasings over the longer 
term, but company plans expansion of its own highway truck 
facilities to meet truck competition. 

Comment: Shares are well regarded as income producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Half-year ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 

Rea ee $0.83 $1.24 $2.07 $1.30 2454 —90 
BDO sot ce i5% ib x9 5265% 0.96 1.26 2.22 1.75 29 7%4—22% 
ES ARE gS 0.72 1.31 2.03 2.00 31 —24% 
SE ee 0.86 1.65 *2,51 1.90 30 —21% 
| er ee has 1.47 1.38 *2.85 2.25 28%4—24% 
oO PS are 1.19 0.99 *2.18 2.00 0 


* Includes postwar refund after provision for postwar contingencies of same amounts, 
of $1.13 per share in 1942; $1.23 in 1943 and @9 cents in 1944. 
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* Data revised to June 4, 1947 5gearnings & Price Range (CZ) 


Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, as Ameri- 40 
ean Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 30 
Present title adopted April, 1927. Office: 20 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 

April. Number of stockholders (December 0: 
31, 1945): 28,497 (all classes). 


— ization: Long term 











PE rea ee eer $65,000,000 

“rine preferred $4.75 cum. 
eerere ere er er 420,000 shs 
tSecond preferred 7% cum. _ 148,179 shs 





Common stock (no par).... 5,514,107 shs 


* Redeemable at $105 through April J, 1954; thereafter at $102.50. 


{7 Not redeem- 
able; $100 par. : 


Business: Leading maker of cellulose acetate yarns and fab- 
rics, with annual capacity of 85 million pounds of acetate 
yarn, 20 million pounds of viscose and 20 million pounds of 
staple fibre. Merged with Tubize Rayon in 1946. Owns sole 
rights to Dreyfus Celanese patents in U. S. and certain Latin- 
American countries. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $84.8 million; ratio, 11.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $68.5 
million. Book value of common, $10.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1936-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Further gains should be registered in sales volume 
and net with utilization of new facilities, development of new 
products and aggressive promotion of regular lines. Growth 
possibilities are enhanced by $40 million expansion program. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of medium grade. Common 
stock is semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND rege RANGE OF COMMON 
Year’s 


7 — Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
aoe cis $0.28 $0.42 $0.24 $0.52 $1.46 +$0.20 +): il 5% 
1940 Ses 0.58 0.54 0.56 DO.32 1.36 0.50 14%4— 8 
ct ae 0.32 0.30 0.42 0.26 1.30 0.80 11%— 7% 
i 0.40 0.24 0.50 0.24 1.38 0.80 11%— 6 
| eee 0.40 0.14 0.24 0.33 1.13 0.80 + ial 10% 
ol ae 0.36 0.30 0.23 0.25 1.14 70.20 —12% 
fo) Se 0.33 0.29 0.29 0.22 1.13 0.80 414% 
Deas eaesics 0.49 0.59 0.61 0.67 2.36 0.90 333.—18% 





* Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period and adjusted for 
2%4-for-1 stock split September, 1946. 7 Also stock dividends. D—Deficit. 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
& Price 








(FPX) 


Data revised to June 4, 1947 


Incorporated: 1910, New ‘York, as a con- 
— of Fidelity Fire Insurance of 
Y. and Phenix Insurance Co. of Brook- 
a Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
day in February. pee | of stockholders 

(December 31, 1944): 12,213. 
Capitalization: Long ha debt..... None 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 1,500,000 shs *s 
1939 


"41 "42 «('43 ("44 45 = (1946 





Business: One of the country’s leading fire insurance institu- 
tions. Shares control of “America Fore,” the world’s largest 
fire insurance group. Writes practically every type of insur- 
ance except life, with about 70% of sales in fire insurance. 

Management: Has made an outstanding record. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Invested assets are well 
distributed. As of December 31, 1946, about 43% (based on 
book value) was in preferred and common stocks. Liquidating 
value of capital stock December 31, 1946, $69.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments semi-annually since 1910. 

Outlook: Over the medium term company’s strong common 
stock investment position should offset probable recession in 
underwriting profits resulting from uptrend in fire losses, 
rounding out of premium volume and low rate structure. 
Longer term prospects are generally favorable. 

Comment: Capital stock occupies an above-average position 
in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Underwriting Investment Total 
Profit I 





Yeairs ended Dec. 31 ncome ncome Dividends Price Range 
DBD. cos cesececccces $0.60 $2.18 $2.78 $1.80 40%—27 
nig Sesévad ened 0.79 2.38 3.18 ao 40 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend the third full business day before the 
record date. 













Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
Adam Bist Btenes. oocscissescs lic Q July 1 June 16 
Alabama Power 4. 30% pf...$1.05 Q July 1 June 13 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ..,...40c June 30 June 10 
Allied Chemical & Dye..... $1.50 Q June 20 June 6 
Am, Agricult. Chem. ......... 50c Q June 27 June 13 
American Bank Note ......... 40c .. July June 10 
DO ee cccatccs conanees 7ic Q July 1 June 10 
American Can 7% pf........ $1.75 Q July 1 June 12 
Am. European Securities...... 40c June 25 June ll 
AmO?, WEGUMSRGR  ois6c 00s cise ave 20c .. June 27 June 16 
American Safety Razor ....... 25ec Q July 15 June 20 
Amer. Ship Building.......... $1 June 27 June 13 
American Snuff Co. .......... 50c July 1 June 5 
Ce RE Sa Re sais $1.50 Q July 1 June 5 
AMOPIOED “BONUS. 0 diese sch s9.00 35e .. July June 
Anderson-Prichard Oil ....... 25c .. June 30 June 17 
Arnold Constable .......... %e Q June 24 June 10 
Asbenies: COM... oc) sv cccvcccces 20c Q June 30 June 
Ayrshire Collieries ........... 30e Q July 9 July 23 
DO: vcd cewhacdswane Veen eos $1.20 E July 9 June 25 
Barber Asphalt ..............25¢ Q July 1 June 17 
Bausch & Lomb Optical....... 25e .. July 1 June 16 
BPessrias.. DOO veccewvicvcias 50c Q@ July 1 June 13 
De Fe Be. ce vicsevetss 84%c Q July 1 June 13 
Bell Telephone (Can.)......... $2 Q July 15 June 16 
Bendix Aviation ....... ..50e .. June 30 June 10 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan ..30c .. June 30 June 16 
De 62:35 of... es 81%ce Q June 30 June 16 
Best Foods ...... .-60c S July 26 July 7 
Tl. tet éc5% ..$1 E June 24 June 
Birmingham Electric . -30c .. June 30 June 16 
Black & Decker Mfg.. 50e Q June 30 June ll 
Bridgeport Brass .. 25e .. June 30 June 16 
Bridgeport Gas Light .35¢ Q June 30 June 12 
Brockway Motor Co. ..$1 .. June 25 June 19 
EE castes ee wa hien .50c E June 25 June 19 
Bulova Watch ..... 50e Q July June 17 
Burd Piston Bing ....ccecscce lie .. June 20 June 10 
Canada = oe Pere lic .. -July 1 June 13 
Do $4. Or incecvees $1.06% Q July lL June 13 
Cannon ine A OR ON ee $1 .. July 1 June 12 
Capital “TAGES Osc isciaceces 50c Q July 1 June 13 
Cane (0, Ei) Oi vedierciccag 40c .. July 1 June 12 
DO TUR iin wcncencaws $1.75 Q July 1 June 12 
Celanese } er kgbina's code pmo 25¢ .. June 30 June 14 
De GETS. OE... civcecscsss $1.18% Q@ July 1 June 14 
Do 7% nee Re es ey $1.75 Q July 1 June 14 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool....... 50c .. July 1 June 16 
SOCOM. oc cnt bie ee ec swuw 75c Q July 1 June 16 
Cinctanats. Gas & El. 4% pf...$1 Q July 1 June 16 
Climax Molybdenum ..... ....30¢ Q June 30 June 16 
Cigtee Chemical ..icivesvccee 35c Q June 25 June 14 
COME SEAR Sesasivsindsct ote 25c .. June 12 June 
Commercial Solvents ......... -. June 30 June 10 
Cons, Edison $5 pf. ........ $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 
CHEE: GRE bacic eek he vcriones 40c Q June 23 June 6 
Creameries of Am. ........... 35e Q July June 10 
Crowell-Collier Publishing ie 55c Q June 24 June 14 
Crown Zellerbach ............ 40c .. July 1 June 13 
Daniels & Fisher Stores....... 50ec Q June 16 June 
ee eee 25¢ Q June 30 June 14 
Davenport Hosiery Mills ...... 75e .. July June 20 
Ce eee 25¢ Q@ June 30 June 16 
Delaware Power & Light 
Se sds penta cee 92%e Q June 30 June 10 
Detroit. Harvester Co. ...... 12%c Q June 16 June 2 
WO TE nike s scans ccacun 25¢ Q June lé June 5 
RP eee eee ee 
TOUUIOP SEES 0 on vic 0.00. 25c .. June 27 June 13 
ER SER Sahn k0 5 0 CES o5k eee 25¢ July 30 June 30 
Po So.) Sa ee 75c Q July 1 May 29 
SRRUUUREEEE, (ne ckacs cic vicemee cas 75e Q June 12 June 2 
RN gn iets es adieu een on 75c « §6July June 13 
i | tk: er a oma rie 25¢ June 27 June 16 
Eastern Malleable Iron........ 50c .. June 10 May 29 
Electric Auto-Lite ........... 5e Q July 1 June 13 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
iy FG SS eens 70e S July 15 June 30 
oe ee. ee ee 0c S July 15 June 30 
Emerson Drug ‘‘A’’ & ‘“‘B’’...25e .. July 2 June 16 
Emerson Electric ............ 20e .. June 30 June 16 
Evans Products Co. ........ 12%e Q June 27 June 18 
ron Motor Truck ......... 10¢c Q June 30 June 17 
ahs cho keh Gain’ &6 weld 10c E Jupe 30 June 17 
First National Stores ...... 624%ce Q July 1 June 
Florida Power Corp. sesseeeee20e Q June 20 June 5 
—. Shoe CM shee 40c .. July 1 June 16 
De ae rane: 20c July 1 June 16 
Foster Wheeler Fy eee ee ee 25e July 1 June 16 
Francisco Sugar ............. 75c July 1 June 16 
CO: ek tiveness ocakene 10c .. June 16 June 9 
General Instrument .......... 25c .. July 2 June 16 
Re ee 75e E July 1 June 10 
YF eer 1.25 Q July 1 June 10 
Gen. Precision Equipment..... 25e .. June 25 June 9 
— ee wh 
June 14 June 6 
Haloid Co, July 1 June 16 
Harris-Seybold June 26 June 16 
Heinz (H. J.) July June 16 
3.65% July 1 June 16 
Hubbell (Harvey) June 20 June 10 
DO ico June 20 June 1 
Hat Corp. Aug. July 16 
Helme 4. Ww.) July 1 June 7 
Do 7% pf. July 1 June 7 
Hercules Powder June 25 June 11 
Hinde & Dauch Paper........ 50e June 30 June 5 








Pe- 
riod 
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>: LEOELLLOE: © OC: 


> 2: 


“a: OQLOHO: CO O:: 


Be: 


° 3 Bee: 


Company 

Holland Furnace ............. 25¢ 
Hollander (A.) & Son........ 25¢ 
Houston Natural Gas.......... 50c 
We We Od sctignceadanaed 62%e 
International Paper .......«.. 75e 
ME Es cueastscalvesadees $1 
International Salt Co. ......... $1 
International Shoe .........-. 60c 
Investment Co. Amer. ........ 25¢e 
Kan.-Neb. Natural Gas........ 20¢ 
Lambert Company ............ 50c 
Macy (BR. H.) & Co.......... 40c 
Mamnati SUAEE: .ccvicccccccice 50c 
Se ge oer ee 15¢ 
McCrory Stores... cece eeeeeee 35c 
BGT) BEd ia dincscetee 88c 
McKesson & Robbins ......... 60c 
Do We edetacekbcceteters $1 
OS I ae ere eee 35¢ 
Pe «5 apenas 87 4c 
Michigan Bumper ............ 10c 
Moore-McCormack Lines....... 50c 
| 5&8 Wg ae 62%c 
Dee PGR: . kaise ce ceswcs 50c 
BT ar ee re 30c 
DE SE “akc tiincoscenss 40c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro......... 75e 
National Battery Co. ......... 40c 
National Breweries ........... 50c 
National Gypsum Co. ......-. 25¢ 
National Lead Co. ......... 12%e 
ME hni's baled cht waciee <o-cnae es 25 
PLE ake ere $1.50 
National Standard Co......... 50e 
National Steel Car ......... 37%e 
Peeceee CME boi cat Sa vesaccsas 50c 
New Haven Water ......... $1.50 

aa ,Brass Gh “2° & 

Jo Mbibb nde rde Peewee 75¢ 
one PE. an cces . .50¢ 
Otis Elevator 6% p - $1.50 
Penney (J. C.) ........ -50e 
ye ee Glass - -30C 

1: SE” See $1.25 
Peoples Bw Stores -40¢ 
Pitts. Metallurgical .15e 

MERION) cicccdceedasse's 15¢ 
Prosperity Co. “‘A’’ & ‘‘B’’...25¢ 
Ce GD cedcacetecsnace $1.50 
Railway Equip. & Realty..... 25¢ 
pe ee eer 30c 
ME GOR. oven casceaceda 25¢ 
Se Ss, SO. hn ccdccvesnsic 50c 

RR eee $1.25 
Roeser & Pendleton .......... 25¢ 
PEPIN [RMB chinisicd So dcaweens 50c .. 
Safety = Ps . 2° See $1 
GeemeM Brees. cc siscccccccces 25¢ 

Ghidetececvens ee 
Selby Shoe. RPE e pee en 12%ec 
a re 25¢ 
South Porto Rico Sugar........ $1 
| Pe ee ee ee $1 
ee, Se rere $2 
Southland Royalty ............ me a 
Sylvania Electric Products..... S5e .. 
TOE ik oc dicdasdevadoas 50c 
Thomas Steel ....cccccccceces 35¢ 

Ditad  Atihwals. ceeedan'esmued 30c 
eR rr rr ee 20¢ 
Timken-Detroit Axle ......... 25c 
WIN a khwirawiig bos n cena 25¢ 
Union Bag & Paper.......... = 

FE PIS) AAO ESE A 5) SG c 
Union base pea & Carbon....... $1 
3 RAR Cee 25¢ . 
United Gas Corp. ............ 20c 
Victor on i See 40c 
O BPN OES edad sconce 7 Ye 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift . : 

SORE EE ae ae Se ee 1 
West Indies re ee a 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry..... 75¢ 
Wheeling Steel .............. 50c 

Pk | ROE Ay See $1.25 
White Motor eee Pee 25¢ 
Wichita River Oil .........- 25¢ 
Woodley Petroleum .......... 10¢ 





7 


El. a. &. 14. FW vf...... $1.75 
Hearst Cone. Publications 
2 PES pte (tA. 43%c 
N. England Pub. Sve. $7 
~ubedoekesovatwesscege $1.75 
et a $1.50 
Ry. rs Utilities Invest. 
wetlcccecawth segs 3.50 
Do 33 Md aati ease oh . .$3 
Sunset Oil $8.60 pf. ..... . .90¢e 
Upressit Metal Cp "8% D Be cae ee 
Wood (Alan) Steel 7% = -$2.25 


Pay- 
able 


July 1 
June 13 
June 30 
June 30 


June 28 
June 28 
July 1 
July 
July 


Hidrs. of 
Record 


June 18 
June 6 
June 16 
June 16 


June 6 
June 6 
June 16 
June 14 
June 14 


June 16 
June 17 


June 9 
June 16 
June 20 
June 18 
June 18 
June 5 
July 1 
June 12 
June 12 
June 20 
June 13 
June 20 
June 10 
June 12 
June 21 
June 16 


July 21 
June 6 
June 17 
June 9 
June 9 
July 14 
June 14 
June 14 
June 4 
June 14 


June 7 
June 10 
June 

June 12 
June 13 
June 13 
June 9 
June 6 
June 16 
duly 5 


June 12 


June 30 
June 6 
June 6 
June 18 
June 18 
June 10 
June 10 


June 10 
June 5 
June 5 
June 5 
June 13 
June 16 
June 16 
June 16 
June 7 
June 20 


June 6 
June 9 
June 9 
June 5 
June 1 


0 
July 1 
June 6 
June 6 
June 6 
June 5 
June 10 


June 17 
June 20 


June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 20 
June 6 
June 6 
June 10 
June 30 
June 13 


June 10 
June 10 


June 2 


May 31 
May 31 


May 28 
May 28 
June 5 
June 16 
June 19 





REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


WESTPORT -EAST NORWALK, CONN., 
SASQUA HILL RD. SECTION for sale by 
owners, $55,000 furnished, $50,000 unfurnished, 
or $5,000 summer rental, 34% acres overlooking 
L. I. Sound and golf course; modérn house, oil- 
burner, air-cond.; 6 bd.-rms., 4 baths, 2 sleeping 
and 2 sun-porches; separate 3-rms. servants’ 
quarters over 3-car garage; apple orchard, 
flowers; 40 mi. from, or 1 hr. 10 mi. by train 
G. °C. Sta. N. Y. C. Write:- Norwalk P. O. 
Box 763; Tel. 8-2062 evenings, 6-6839 days. 
Also have 7% acres choice land on Silvermine 
River, Norwalk, partly improved, $30,000, and 
2 Inns on Route 7 suitable for other business, 














i.e., rl. est., antiques or home, 1 h. 20 mi. 
N. Y. C., $30,000 and $8,500. Owner leaving 
U. S. A. shortly. Box No. 494, ai Financia] 
World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 

GEORGIA 

FOR LEASE 


A two hundred fifty acre island off the coast of 
Georgia. Ideal weather conditions the year round. 
Same temperature zone as Florida. Located five 
miles from nearest mainland. Deep artesian wells. 
Will lease as a homesite or as a sportsman’s lodge 
to an individual or to an organization. Additional 
buildings and improvements will have to be made 
to be suitable. Will lease to responsible tenants 
for a twenty-year period at $2,500 per year. 


FOR LEASE 


Newly constructed cottages and acreage on salt 
water river. Will lease for full year or for winter 
season. City conveniences in country surround- 
ings. In answering state in full your require- 
ments and length of lease desired, what rental you 
would expect to pay. In this manner I will know 
just what accommodations you desire. “For full 
information write BOB EVANS, P. O. BOX 
1201, KNOXVILLE 8, TENNESSEE. 








MAINE 





Beautiful Picturesque Colonial Home on the 
Passagassawaukeag River; 25 acres, 7 rooms, 3 
fireplaces. Write for details, Price, $9,000. Phone 
592M3, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 151, Belfast, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PONTOOSUC LAKE: In the Berkshires, one 
mile from Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Beautiful 
summer home on west shore of Pontoosuc Lake. 
Seven rooms, bath, fireplace. Screened-in porch. 








Gas, Electricity and running water. Completely 
furnished. Electric refrigerator. Rowboat. Im- 
mediate occupancy. For appointment write or 


call 
ADAMS ONE 
PARK REALTY COMPANY 
GREYLOCK BANK BLDG. 
ADAMS, MASS. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Exclusive section of. Edgartown, overlooking the 
harbor, corner plot, 108 ft. front, 113 ft. deep, 
house of island architecture with i1 large rooms. 





. 2 baths, entire house beautifully furnished and re- 


decorated, ‘also complete modern kitchen just in- 
stalled. Harbor mooring site for boat available 
30 ft. from rear of property. Priced for imme- 
diate sale and occupancy. Inquire Sherman, 63 
E. 57th St., N. Y. C. EL. 5-1971. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Outstanding farm and summer residence 
property, one of most sightly locations 
in New Hampshire. Large house, over 
one hundred years old, and farmer's 
cottage. Buildings in excellent condition. 
Good land. A going farm. Full descrip- 
tion and photograph on request. Owner, 
Box No. 488, ¢/o Financial World, 86 
Trinity Place, New York City 6. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LARGE POULTRY PLANT 


in Sykesville, Maryland. Doing a.big wholesale 
business now with plenty of room for expansion. 
Large 5-story building insulated throughout, hot 
water heating system, pressure water system, 
freight elevator, well equipped, all equipment in- 
cludnig 1900 layers and 1100 that will lay in 
July. 5-room bungalow, all conveniences, large 
lot, beautiful location. 
C. CORBIN, Real Estate 

30 W. Green Street ’ Westminster, Md. 
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STOCh FACTOGHAPHS 








American Bosch Corporation 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company 











Data revised to June 4, 1947 & Price (BOS) Data revised to June ‘ 1947 oeharnings & Price Range (ZA) 
Incorporated: 1919, New York, as Ameri- 24 re Incorporated: 1899, Maine. General office: 
can Bosch Magneto Corp. Present title 18 —- 1600 Paul Brown “Building, St Louis 1, 
adopted 1919; ‘‘United,’’ added in 1930, 12 Mo. Annual meeting: Wednesday 
dropped in 1938. Main office: Springfield, 6 ni April. Number of stockholders (De- 
fass. New York office: 1819 Broadway. 0 cember 31, 1946): Prior preferred, 642; 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. $3 common, 5,357, 
aia ee S {Preferred suck $6 pric ome 25; 
: re um. ¢ 
Capitalization: Long term. debt.....None 3 conv. ($25 DAF) ..0...« sees 67,955 shs o 
“Capital stock (no par RS 1939 ‘40 “41 ‘42 “43 ‘44 "45 1946 Common stock ($1 par) .... 673,100 shs 1939 "40 "41 ‘42 "43 "44 "45 1946 
héebebceeesheanew 8 


























* Controlling interest (77.24%) taken 
— by Alien Property Custodian in May, 


Business: Company’s basic products are magnetos and fuel 
injection equipment for Diesel powered automotive, marine, 
aviation and other engines. Also manufactures industrial elec- 
trical equipment and auto accessories. 

Management: Subject to Government.direction since control 
was assumed by Alien Property Custodian. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $4.1 million; ratio, 4.9-to-1; cash and Government securi- 
ties, $2.3 million. Book value of capital stock, $12.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919-21 and 1942-1946. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products doubtless will 
continued to grow, over the longer term, but sales are ma- 
terially affected by changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Issue is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Year’s 
a me Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Sosues $0.09 D$0.02 D$0.05 $0.12 $0.14 None § — 
1940 saesioe 0.25 0.31 0.25 0.08 0.89 None 93%— 5 
RDEL nace. 0.28 0.27 0.31 0.43 1,29 None 8%— 3% 
1942....... 0.18 0.11 0.55 0.79 $1.63 $0.25 64%— 3% 
ee 0.37 0.49 0.45 0.63 $1.60 Norfe 9%— 4% 
ge Sees 0.77 0.64 0.3: 0.10 $1.90 1.00 3— 7 
2045. 005. 0.26 0.35 D0.31 1.99 .29 0.50 23%—15% 
Ce D0.52 D0.21 0.45 0.83 0.55 0.75 —12% 


t Includes 89 cents a share postwar refund in 1942, 64 cents in 1943 and 69 cents 
in 1944. D—Deficit. 





American Ice Company 








* Callable at $100; convertible into 4 common shares. 

Business: Owns low grade zinc mines in Tennessee and 
Arkansas, but ore output is insufficient to supply company’s 
smelters and operations depend largely on volume of custom 
or purchased ore. Also has interest in quarries producing lime- 
stone used in fertilizer. Principal smelter products are slab 
zinc, zinc oxide, metallic cadmium and sulphuric acid. 

Management: Well regarded but hampered by overhead costs. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $6.2 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $312,664. Book value 
of common, $5.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared in 1945; regular 
payments since. Payments on common 1899-1900, 1907, 1910- 
1913, 1917, 1945 and 1947. 

Outlook: Wartime expansion of domestic zinc smelting 
capacity intensifies competition for ores, both custom and pur- 
chased, holding profits to narrow margin. Operating costs are 
high. Favorable metal prices should sustain earnings over 
the medium term, but as zine situation eases company may 
find difficulty in warding off return to marginal status. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 
EARNINGS RECORD, | AND. (PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Rnge 
D$0.06 D$0. 7 180.02 $0.12 D$0.03 12 — 

DO0.0 0.13 0.10 0.16 0.38 BU%— 4% 
0.20 0.12 D0.05 0.25 0.52 8 — 2% 
0.32 0.25 0.07 0.21 0.85 5%— 3% 
0.17 0.30 D0.06 0.46 0.87 T%— 3% 

0.09 0.19 0.12 0.43 0.83 6Y%— 4 
0.10 0.31 D0.02 0.15 0.54 1l%— 5% 

D0.44 0.01 0.41 0.55 0.53 155%— 7 


D—Deficit. 





Data revised to June 4, 1947 


incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (February 14, 
1947): Preferred, 389; common, 2,573. 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 
*Preferred stock 6% non-cum, 

17,748 shs 


fe de ee ee eae 
Common stock (no par) - 559,197 shs 


* Non-callable, 


Business: Second largest domestic wholesale distributor of 
manufactured ice, operating mainly in densely populated areas 
of the North Atlantic states. Ice division accounts for over 
half of total sales; remainder is derived from coal, fuel oil 
and general laundry and dry cleaning business. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1946, 
$744,874; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $1.5 milliom. Book value of 
common, $14.28. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1920-34; no 
payments 1939 and 1943-44; partial payments in other years. 
Common dividends 1927-32; resumed 1947. 

Outlook: Chances for earnings consistently diminished with 
renewed competition from mechanical refrigeration; volume 
of laundry and dry-cleaning business is responsive to changing 
levels of consumer income. 

Comment: Erratic dividend record of both preferred and 
common dictates speculative rating for the issues, although 
steps toward full retirement of preferred have improved the 
position of the equity. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Earnings & Price Range (AIS) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE $l 
50¢ 
0 
50¢ 
42: °43 «‘d4«45—=«1946 $1 








1939 ‘40 “41 








Qu. ended Mar. 3 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price nenpp 
939... .cccccee $0.74 D$0.28 $0.33 - D$0.66 D$1.35 4 1 
SORD kvccecese D0.75 D0.66 D0. : 8%— 1% 

BOERS Sccaueece D0.7 DO0.38 0.12 D0.39 D1.36 2%— 1 
1 ee ae D0.61 D0.01 0. Do, = DO0.42 2—1% 


eeeeeeesce 
eeeeeeesee 


wee eeeecee 


D—Deficit. 
30 


18%— 8% 





Vanadium Corporation of America 








Data revised to June 4, 1947 oamings & Price 


pana ange | 1919, Delaware. Acquired 40 
properties of American Vanadium Co. of 30 
Pittsburgh, formed in 1906. Office: 420 20 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. — 10 
nual meeting: Third Thursday a5 ‘Apri 0 
oo? of stockholders (March 25, iene): 
a wer Long term 


(VA) 





Cove 


$1,343,000 
- 405,706 shs 





193 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 '45 1946 








Business: Controls ee world’s largest deposits of vanadium, 
located in Peru. Also owns South African chromium deposits, 
silicon properties in Canada, and domestic silicon, tungsten, 
molybdenum and low-grade vanadium deposits. Sells mainly 
to the steel, chemical and paint industries. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $6.6 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $1.7 million.’ Book 
value of stock, $27.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-21; 1925-31; 1937; 1939- 
1946. 

Outlook: Heavy wartime output shortened the productive 
life and reduced the average grade of company’s Peruvian 
reserves, but other operations and interests may show some- 
what offsetting. gains. Demand for steel making is an inter- 
mediate term earnings determinant. 

Comment: Capital stock belongs rather definitely in the 
speculative classification. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 











‘Half-year een ended June 30 Dec. 81 Year’s Total Dividends ee Range 
Wiis cus kvadsscesaa $1.01 $2.24 $3.25 $1.00 —16 
alee ese ee re 2.43 0. 42 2.85 1.50 43% —25 
Ss <scinisdinsds cakes « 1.31 3.04 1.50 344%4—15% 
BEIM pongaacsahgu tends 0.96 #1.34 0.25 20%—14 
aR RT HE a 0.88 1.48 1.00 25% —15% 
tas hbeoe abdbbobuatt 0.49 0. 23%—17% 
shussi las eeeorabbenas 0.48 0. 
S ndeuucnewaleleh vei D0. 











* Includes $0.13 postwar refund. D—Deficit. 
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STOCh FACTUGHRAPHS 








Frank G. Shattuck Company 


Union Bag & Paper Company 








2 & Price (FHK) 
Data revised to June 4, 1947 30 - 
Incorporated : 1906, Massachusetts. Office: 18 
16 West Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 12 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in 
March. Number of stockholders (Decem- 0 
ber 31, 1945): Approximately 6,300. 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... Non 
Capital stock (no par)..... 1,119,500 os 





$2 
$1 
0 








1939 ‘40 "41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 1946° 





Business: Operates a chain of Schraffi’s retail and restau- 
rant units, located’ in New York City and vicinity, Boston, 
Syracuse, Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia. Confections are dis- 
tributed by retailers in the U. S. under the tradenames, Blue 
Banner, Luxuro, and Schrafft’s, and at wholesale. 

Management: Good record in a highly competitive field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $12.0 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash $4.3 million; U. S. 
Govt’s. and marketable securities, $7.0 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $18.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1919, and 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Rising volume and improved profit margins are 
expected due to expansion ‘program, while material supply 
position improves at declining prices. 

Comment: Although responsive to business cycle trends, 
stock has a better-than-average record for its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE eee OF CAPITAL STOCK 
P ar 


ear’s 

>. a Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

Sete $0.03 $0.07 D$0.02 $0.38 $0.45 $0.40 11%— 6% 
110 cumuaa D0.01 DO.05 D0.11 0.4 0.25 0.40 7T%— 4% 
1941. cee 0.08 0.14 0.02 0.53 0.77 0.60 6%— 4 
1043 .33%23 0.09 0.15 0.15 0.41 0.30 0.80 T3%— 4% 
1943...0 0.21 0.26 0.20 0.72 1.39 1.00 10%— 5% 
1044. carvene 0.29 0.33 0.12 0.37 1.11 1.00 15%— 9% 
IMG 6 cdeck 0.27 0.21 0.14 0.42 1.04 1.00 22%—13% 
1946 520% 0.42 0.45 0.18 0.82 1.87 1.50 26%—17% 


D—Deficit. 





Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
& Price 


PRICE RANGE 





Data revised to June 4, 1947 75 (WP) 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, to succeed 

company of the same name incorporated 60 
in 1916 in Virginia. Executive office: 45 
Harrison, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth 30 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockhold- 15 
ers (December $1, 1945): Preferred, 2,977; 0 TARNED P58 SHARE 
common, 2,255. 


Capitalization: Long term 





ofS = 











ope oe 6% ehteseks 1$6,000,000 

eferred stoc f cum. am at 3 ; 

porte a a a 70,774 shs i i i 
“ Preferred stock 4%% cum. 70,774 shs 

Common stock (no par) ...... 280,083 shs 





* $100 par. +t Redeemable at $100 per share. Convertible into common share for 
share. +t Redeemable at $105 per share. Both preferred issues rank equally. { Short 
term notes. 

Business: Important factor in engineering field and leading 
manufacturer of pumps of all kinds; air and gas compressors; 
rock drills; steam turbines; steam condensers; air-condition- 
ing and construction equipment and steam, diesel and gas 
engines. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $30.6 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $6.4 million. Book 
value of common, $71.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 1941; 
payments on common 1920-22, and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Improvement in finances and efficiency during the 
war. should permit more favorable average operating results, 
but company will remain sensitive to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Preferred stocks are inactive; common is sub- 
ject to wide price swings due to heavy leverage factor of pre- 
ferred dividends and large overhead costs. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ngs RANGE OF COMMON 


ear’s 
Qu. ended Mar. by June 2 Sept. » Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$1.54 D$0.2 $0.7 $1.53 $0.54 None 23%—10% 
1. Lis 2.07 6.20 None 24%—1356 
1.75 2.40 2.16 8.42 None 25%—16 
1,29 1.74 0.09 *5.79 None 21%—14 
2.87 3.97 ae 3 | *8,21 $2.00 25%—16 
3.71 D0.93 8.42 1.50 41 
2.35 1,23 O52 5.85 1.50 70 —30 
5.88 6.69 4.13 10.60 2.00 74 —47 





~ © Adjusted for renegotiation. D—Deficit. 
JUNE 11, 1947 








Data revised to June 4, 1947 aoeamnings & Price Range (BP) 


Incorporated: 1916, New Jersey, as a con- 
solidation of Union Bag & Paper Co., PRICE 
organized 1899, and Riegel Bag & Paper 
Co., formed 191 ——, office: 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
meeting: Second Tuesday in 
Nu cop & stockholders (December 1, 
1945): 
Guichen: Long bees 
WES. satccndoheaua eoceese $2,945,944 
Capital stock (no par) ..-. 1,271,437 shs 


*Includes $145,944 serial notes due to 1954, 








1939 "40 ‘41 


‘42 "43 ‘44 "M5 1946 











Business: One of the largest U. S. manufacturers of paper 
bags. Produces a complete line of paper bags and sacks, 
standard and special wrapping papers, and papers for water 
proofing, waxing and twisting. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $8:4 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, 
$2.8 million. Book value of capital stock, $16.72 a share. : 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-24, 1934-38; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings normally are sensitive to the 
rate of general industrial activity, and eventually results 
doubtless will again follow changes in the business cycle. 

Comment: Stock is essentially a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE _ OF CAPITAL STOCK 





= ended Mar.31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 “Total Dividends Price Range 

939 $0.12 $0.06 $0.16 $0.42 $0. None 134%— 6 
.57 0.6 0.57 DO0.15 168 $1.00 18%— 9% 

0.33 0.38 0.48 0.51 1.70 1.00 12%— 7 

0.49 0.33 0.26 0.42 1.50 0.80 9%— 7 

15 0.36 0.32 0.30 0.83 0.30 11%— 8 

0.33 0.29 0.36 0.27 1.25 0.75 154%— 9 
0.42 0.4 0.33 0.14 1.29 0.85 26%—14% 

0.75 1.09 1.02 1.27 4.13 1.30 39 —23 

D—Delficit. 





United Aircraft Corporation 





Data revised to June 4, 1947 
Incorporated: 1934, Delaware. Company’s 
properties formerly were units of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., which was in- 
corporated in 1928 and dissolved in 1934, 
when assets were distributed to this com- 
pany, Boeing Airplane Co. and United 
Air Lines Transport Corp. Office: East 
Hartford 8, Conn. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1946): Preferred, 
7,742; common, 35,059, 

Capitalization: Long term debt..... None 

*Preferred stock, 5% cum. 
conv. ($100 par) ........ 258,865 shs 

Common stock: ($5 par) .... 2,656,701 shs 


pseamings & Price Range (UR) 


PRICE RANGE 


$8 
$6 
$4 
$2 





1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 














* Convertible into 2% shares of common until January 1, 1952. Callable at 105 


through January 1, 1952 and at 102% thereafter. 

Business: Company is one of the larger and better diversi- 
fied aircraft manufacturers. Principal divisions are: Pratt & 
Whitney, producers of radial air-cooled aircraft engines; 
Chance Vought, manufacturer of combat aircraft, with em- 
phasis on the Corsair Navy fighter and the jet-propelled 
Pirate ; Hamilton Standard Propellers, which accounts for about 
75% of all aircraft propellers produced in this country; and 
Sikorsky Aircraft, builders of helicopters. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $106.9 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $50.1 
million. Book value of capital stock, $33.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s outstanding position in the field assures 
it full participation in the further growth of commercial 
and military aviation over coming years. 

Comment: Although a better-than-average member of their 
group, the shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aes OF COMMON STOCK 
ear’s 


Qu. ended Mar.31 June 30 ey - Dec. 31 Total Dividends — Range 
19SB. ecce $0.56 $0.82 $0.8! $1.35 $3.53 $2.00 —31 
1940...... 0.89 1.45 i, 14 1.48 4, rs 3.50 53% —31% 
Do) 1.21 0.89 1.95 . 2.24 4.00 44%—28 
WEsacesc 1.19 1,18 1.18 2.44 s. 39 3.00 36%—23 
y | ee 1.40 1.41 1.33 1.17 5.31 3.00 40 —24 
r+ yl eteee 1.41 1.53 1.43 1.00 5.37 3.00 33%—25% 
1945...... 1.21 1.16 0.89 1.09 4.35 2.00 3854—25 
1946...... 0.44 0.48 0.47 0.40 1.79 1.00 875%—16% 
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REAL ESTATE 


NEW YORK 


UPPER SARANAC 
ST. REGIS CHAIN 


SEVERAL LUXURIOUS CAMPS AND 
ESTATES FOR RENT AND SALE. 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 











COUNTRY ESTATE, % mile from Rosiere 
village—80 acres of good level land, large painted 
hay barn, 2 smaller barns. Beautiful 14-room, 
2-story house, all natural hardwood, bay win- 
dows, electricity, telephone, large porches, heat- 
ing plant in basement, garage, 4 miles to 
t. Lawrence River, short drive to 2 summer 
resorts, good roads. Price $12,000. George W. 
White, Rosiere, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA. 


100 acres known as the 7 Harts. A beauti- 
ful 5-room colonial stone house. All modern 
improvements. Original floors and fireplaces. 
Shade shubbery. Stream woods. A partic- 
ular country place for particular people—big 


value $25,000. 
E. R. HUMMER’: 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 














SOUTH CAROLINA 





Make a safe investment that will pay big 
dividends. I can prove it can be done. 
W. L. Maner, Real Estate 
Allendale, S. C. 





VERMONT-NEW. HAMPSHIRE 





DOUBLE CABIN UNIT 


Cap. 93 Vt. & N. H. No. 1—9 rms., modern; 3 a., 
11 single; 1 dbl. cabins. Pine grove, near lake. 
No. 2—10 single; 4 dbl.; office bldg. Both units 
have heat, flush, lav.. H. & C. water in each 
cabin. Most have showers. Some _ porches. 
Comp. furnished. I.S.M. & box springs, linens. 
Owner reports over $12,000 net in 1946 from 
cabins only, in 5 mo. season. Complete price 
$50,000. $25,000 down. To see this is to want 
it. A real value. Cooperative Properties, T. A. 
A. Hertzberg, Assoc., 10 Chapin St., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





' Estate for Sale—300 Acres 


Trout pond, 15 to 20 acres, speckled trout. 
Beaver and muskrat colony. Log cabin. Excel- 
lent deer, coon, rabbit, grouse and woodcock 
hunting. Seven-room house, large barn, spring 
water, electric current available. One mile from 
village, midway between St. Johnsbury and Mont- 
pelier, Vt. Tillage, pasture, sugar bush, cedar 
swamp and woodland. Price low. Write or phone 
Dr. Perry, Wells River, Vt. 





VIRGINIA 





AT VIRGINIA’S famed Virginia Beach: 14 
charming bungalows, just completed and ready 
for immediate occupancy—just a few steps from 
the beach; lots 50x150; two and three bedrooms, 
year-round houses, with all conveniences, includ- 
ing oil heat, full insulation, weather-stripping, oak 
floors, electric hot water heaters, septic tanks, 
screened-in porches, fireplaces, tiled bath; FHA 
construction; prices from $7,750 to $9,850. Bring 
$1.200 to $1,500 rent per season! Act now! For 
sale singly or as-a group. Brokers’ participation 
invited. Barrett & Hilp, Box 1737, Norfolk, Va. 
Tel. Norfolk 2-5723 or call N. Y. representative, 

_Preston, Box 134, Huntington, L. I. Tel. 
Huntington 2909M, to see photographs and plans. 


VIRGINIA TIDEWATER FARMS 
Cottages and waterfront properties a specialty. 
All sizes and prices. Long low-rate ‘sean 

Free catalogue. 
BROOKS & PARKER, REALTORS 
Box 383, Phone 83F3 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 





Financial Summary 
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: r 1947 . 1946 
Trade Indicators ae er ee 
. Electrical Output (KWH)............... 4,616 4,663 4,429 3,741 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........ 96.1 95.4 °°. 97.0 55.2 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 888,208 890,605 +828,000 626,885 
May 14 May 21 May 28 May 29 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,968 $16,847 $16,992 $14,904 
{Total Commercial Loans................. 10,859 10,762 10,674 7,482 
TTGtal Brolebew “Lees... 0... cscs cecees 902 904 1,076 2,167 
TMoney im CiHOUAIOn....... 5000. ccesceseuess 28,134 28,116 28,211 28,106 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)......... 680 680 832 1,626 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
2 May —June——_., 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 28 29 30 31 2 3 
SD Rea uate. i... sees. 168.06 169.25 168.00 170.35 
Pe IS c6c ens sv cede vaanes 43.64 44.24 43.55 43.90 
ole ian ao dee te 33.35 33.37 33.16 33.10 
er UMN BRD Od Gc sc ec ckaene nes 59.41 59.87 | 59.37 59.97 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted) ....... 890 900 520 690 
a | Rees re 952 911 847 895 
Number of Advances ....... ithe s 690 582 ; 163 499 
Number of Declines ............. 120 162 Exch. 521 199 
Number Unchanged ............. 142 167 Closed 163 197 
New Highs for 1947............. 4 3 5 6 
New Lows for 1947............. 32 16 21 31 
Bond-Trading: ; J 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 102.30 102.36 | | 102.32 102.27 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,560 $4,110 | | $2,461 $2,880 
_ 1947 _ 
*Average Bond Yields: May 7 May 14 May 21 May 27 High Low 
BA 5228 SS es 2.508% 2.509% 2.509% 2.510% 2.563% 2.505% 
A deo du te ba ices « 2.787 2.801 2.822 2.835 2.822 2.755 
Bi 4s 25 Bee... 3.065 3.087 3.114 3.122 3.114 3.027 
Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 4.74 4.94 5.29 5.26 5.29 4.23 
20 Railroads ........ 7.24 7.68 7.77 7.70 7.77 6.37 
BO WGRies wk cic es. 3.98 4.17 4.21 4.21 4.21 3.44 
Dep een Cs aerees « 4.77 4.97 5.27 5.24 5.27 4.30 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation: 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 3, 1947 
Shares caHC Net 
Traded May 26 June 3 Change 
RS | ee Pee Beer eee Pee 60,400 29% 29% + % 
Commonwealth & Southern..............--66. 42,000 25% 2% +% 
RPE CUI 34 + nan op oo ec cutn emcee 41,200 2% 3 + % 
Tide Water: Associated Oil. ..... ......4 :00520%0¢ 36,800 183 19% + 
Standard Gas & Electric 4 pf................. 34,400 19% 21% +2% 
Westegnotse BRGic. ow... oo. as cs cc cmvweesses 32,700 245% 26% +1% 
Coludibia ‘Gas’ @ Bihectric... 0.06... cevetes was 32,600 10% 103% + % 
SOC VT OOUINE Gils. ss cid oo eras Ss ceweNe onside 32,500 143% 15 +% 
intermptsonal Teas Tels... 3} cds casaceeiaee 31,100 10% 103% —\% 
Pe eee eee 28,800 193% 21% +1% 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating............... 28,400 385% 39 + % 
Cee A ons oncccnGecesadcadeawenee 28,000 53% 555% +1% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 5 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


anchor Hocking Glass. 


Low ci 
Dividends... 


Earnings ..... 


Earnings 








Dividends . 


Earnings: ..... 
Dividends .... 


Armstrong Cork ............High ......... 


Earnings 


Arnold Constable ............High ......... 


.. High 
Low 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 


.-.. High 
Low 
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Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
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(After 2-for-1 split 
(May, 1946) 


Earnings 


Earnings 
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Earnings 
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High 
Low 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .. 
High 
Low ‘ 
Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 
.... High 
Low 


Atlantic - * — 
Indies 


ee eeeeeee 


Eariings ..... 
Dividends .. 


Earnings ..... 


eereeeses 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 





a—1l2 months to January 31, eee ieee 
October 31. t—Partly in cash and part 
sale of assets. 


Cc. J. OBRIEN, ING. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 
where necessary, to give effect to stock splits. 














1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

, 89% 97 64% 54% 41% 35% 30 29% 39 57% 60% 
35 39 29 35 20 24 24 24 25 39% 41 
$5.43 $4.70 ag $1.54 $4.07 $5.94 $3.38 $3.13 $2.90 $1.53 $7.33 
4.50 4.75 one None 1.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 3.00 

26% 24% 21% 27% 22% its 17 23% 28% 45 62% 
15% 10 10% 13% 12% 12% 16% 20 24% 38 
$0.83 $1.24 $0.68 $1.65 $1.47 $1. 36 $1.96 $2.01 $2.49 $2.43 $6.11 
0.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 0.80 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 

Listed > me! Stock Exchange 49% 64% 

ril 30, 1945 38% 43% 
. h$3.16 hD$0.05 Pet. 44 h$2.88 h$5.94 h$4.46 h$4.34 h$3.99 h$9.33 
e t2.11 t0.51 None 1.78 1.75 0.87 1.42 0.80 2.35 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 27% 

April 30, 1945 15% 
$1.14 $0.13 $0.39 $0.52 $1.24 $1.18 $1.08 $2.82 $3.11 $2.45 
ware eeate Fada Sse. sea 0.07 0.07 0.07 None 0.75 

43 37% 20% 21 15% 12% 12% 14% 14% 23% 24% 

9 7 10 8% 3 7 7% 8% 9% 12% 13% 

§$0.24 §$1.52 §$0.71 $$0.73 §$1.19 $$1.21 $$0.77 $$0.74 §$0.46 §$0.07 §$0.38 
None 0.50 0.25 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 

7 10% 4% 4 4% 2% 1% 3% 4% 9% 10% 

3 2% 2 1% 1% M% 1 1% 2 4% 4Y, 
«Ds. 49 af “ *D$1. = gD$0.82 g$0.01 zD$0.64 2$1.29 g$0.15 g$0.49 g$0.71 g$0.52 
None Non None None None None None None None None 

50 46 31% 37 35% 33% 36 47% 57 72% aaa 

37 22 20 21 23 26 27% 34 42 50 awa 

oes oa pigs eee ee ae tan aaa ae 30% 41% 

err ones oe ease P ee weed ace 23% 26% 
2$1.02 g$1.67 g$0.14 g$1.00 g$1.81 eé1. 90 2$1.89 g$2.46 2$2.86 $2.16 g$4.04 
1.00 0.67 0.41 0.36 0.46 0.62 0.67 0.6 0.83 0.70 2.00 

7% 13% 7 8% 7% 5u% 4% 6% 6% 15 18% 

4% 3% 3% 4 2% 2% 3 4% 6% 10% 
k$0.74 — 62. > 14 kD$0.04 k$0.28 k$1.95 k$1.89 k$1.97 k$1.92 k$1.41 k$4.27 
None 0.70 None None None None None None None None None 
62% 70% 59% 58 434% 34% 33% 40% 46% 59% 65 

47% 30 24% . 31% 22% 20% 21 30 35% 42% 42% 
$4.36 $3.66 $0.77 $3.03 $2.92 $2.86 $1.95 $2.45 $2.84 $1.94 $2.54 
2.50 2.50 0.75 2.00 2.00 2.25 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.30 

18% 16% 13 13 11 9% 8% 10% 12% 29% 36% 

7% 4 5% 7% 6% 6% 5% 6 9% 11% 18% 
a$1.15 a$0.75 a$0.85 a$1.28 a$1.34 a$1.29 a$1.00 a$1.12 a$1.10 a$1.30 a$3.17 
0.50 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 
22% 17% 8% 10% 9% 6% 4% i” 13% 19% 30 
8% 2 2 5% 3 2% 8y% 10 12 
D$0.13 D$0.96 D$0.64 $1.09 $1.04 $0. 7 $0.57 $0. $3 $0.36 $0.46 $0.72 
None None None None None 0.77% 0.50 0.55 0.40 0.40 0.40 

27% 24% 12% 10% 9 10% 6% 6% 19% 47 72% 
12 6 a 5% 4% 5% 4% 5% 12% 1 a4 

. ecee ees eeee coee ecee eeee ecee ‘ = 
a$0.42 a$0.01 aD$0.35 a$0.67 a$0.94 a$1.18 a$0.86 a$1.09 a$1.62 a$2.49 a$5.36 
None one None None None None None 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.38 
62% 57% 39% 38 45 = —_ 33% 45% 52% 58 

26% 33 27 30 29% 33 45 46% 
$7.01 $6.98 $5.04 $6.05 $5.60 $4. $6 $4. 43 $2. 33 $3.25 $3.65 $2.89 
2.75 Bf. 2.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.62 1.80 2.00 2.00 
88% 94% 44% 427% 28 %4 3194 53 67% 83% 113% 121 
59 32% 22% 21 27Y 4 53% 7638 78 
$1.56 $0.60 $0.83 $0.95 $2. $9 $9. 90 $27.79 $21.11 $19.91 $9.56 $13.52 
2.00 2.00 None None 1. 00 2.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 

18 20% 9% 8% 6% 7 7% 12% 15% 24% 29% 
8 7A 3 4% 2% 3 3% 6% 8% 13% 13 
*o$1.04 c$0.26 cD$0.40 c$0.16 c$0.53 c$1.43 c$1.96 c$1.68 c$1.51 c$1.64 c$1.61 
None None None None None None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
49 55% " 30% 23% 28% 34% 38 55 8354 83 
21 18 15 9% 134% 19% 24 25 48% 4e 
$2.31 $2.97. D$2. 27 0.96 $2.20 $13.51 $27.46 $21.22 $19.54 $6.77 $6.64 
1.00 1.50 None one None 1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.00 

31% 29 8% 26% 22 45% 34 36% 38% 45 49% 

1l 5 4% 5% 8 13% 16% 19 25 33% 26% 
D$4.06 D$5.44 D$9.31 D$5.92 D$2.36 $15.37 $20.43 $11.73 $7.38 $7.96 #$35.98 

None None None None one 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

35% 37 27 24 27 28% 23% 28% 32% 42% 51% 
26% 1 19 18 18% 19% 14% 18% 24% 30% 31 
$2.59 $3.51 $1.40 $1.66 $2.11 $5.16 $2.33 $3.79 $5.30 $0.34 $3.26 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 0.70 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 

"17% 18% 9% 9% 9% 7% 7 13% 17% 27% 34% 

11% 7 5% 7 7 6% 6% 6% 11% 14% 22% 
sara k0.12 Baan 68 D$0.41 D$0.09 D$0.06 D$0.22 $0.57 $0.35 $0.22 $0.71 
0.80 0.80 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 

84 94 68 71 80% 72% 70 68% 62 94% 97% 

48 38 6 50 57 61 43 2 52% 60 53% 
$4.21 $4.40 $2.69 $3.82 $5.71 $6.13 $5.90 $5.46 $5.29 $4.18 $3.12 
3.50 3.75 2.25 3.00 4.25 4.50 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 


y in debentures. D—Deficit. 


*Fiscal year changed. 


year. c—12 months to March. 31, following year. g—-12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to 
§—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 


#Includes profits on 





Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 


NOT to Modernize! 


* 
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A Dollars-and-cents Example That-Will Interest: 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 


F.: a long time, the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “‘rolling tenements” that still 


pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped - 


for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, “‘How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. ““How,”’ they ask, “‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86°% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 
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Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 


Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





